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THE DEMAGOGUE—HIS KNOWLEDGE AND VERACITY. 


R. BRIGHT is a general who scorns the art of war. 

He does not pay the fortress of the British Constitu- 
tion the compliment of attacking it by regular approaches or 
scientific parallels. He seems to imagine that he has a 
divine commission to bring down its walls by the mere 
blast of his brazen trumpet. ‘The Manchester speech, im- 
measurably inferior as it is to his previous performances, has 
at least the merit of frankness) When you know the 
summum bonum at which a man aims—when you have 
ascertained the ideal perfection to which he aspires—you 
have the true key by which to unriddle his schemes. Mr. 
Bricut has happily indulged in none of that diplomatic 
reserve for which he has so honest a contempt, as to the 
ultimate future which he contemplates for the country whose 
institutions. he has condescendingly undertaken to remodel. 
His views.of Church and State are singularly precise and 
unambiguous, 

‘In the first place, we are to have a tolerated Monarchy, 
whose tenure is to be quam diw se bene gesserit. Mr. Bricut 
“ believes he is prepared to say” that if the Crown of Eng- 
land conducts itself as respectably as it is at present doing, 
he will permit it to continue. “So Monarchy,” as Mr. 
CARLYLE says in his French Revolution, “is put on its good 
“behaviour. An altogether untenable institution, this 
“Monarchy on its good behaviour.” So much for the 
Monarchy. Now for the Peerage. The Crown has a con- 
ditional reprieve, but the House of Lords is under a 
seuitence which, though deferred, is still irrevocable. “ We 
“ know” (it appears that, in anticipation of his president- 
ship elect, Mr. uses the royal style), “everybody 
“ knows, and nobody knows it better than the peers, that a house 
“ of hereditary legislation cannot be a permanent institution 
“an a free country.” The House of Lords being disposed of, 
it remains to deal with the Church. The footing upon which 
the tenure of that institution is based is thus defined. It is 
the tenant, at the will we presume of Mr. Brieut, of “ that 
“* portion of the public revenue which for the present is en- 
“ trusted to the Established Church.” We do not pause at 
this moment to examine the accuracy of this novel and 
striking proposition, or to inquire how the emoluments 
which originated in private benefactions, and. the 
‘patronage: which has, in the majority of cases, been 
acquired either by inheritance or purchase, come to be a 
‘portion of the public revenue in any different sense from the 
cotton-mill of Mr. Bricnt. We are satisfied at present 
simply .to note the general outlines of the new Atlantis 
which the Member for Birmingham is preparing for us. By 
apprehending the general scheme of the edifice we shall be 
able the better to appreciate the steps by whieh its archi- 
tect thinks fit to introduce us into the vestibule. When we 
are fully made aware that what Mr. Briear ultimately 
‘contemplates is not the amelioration of our existing insti- 
tutions, bat their complete destruction—that his avowed 
object, is not reform but revolution—we shall have less diffi- 
culty in understanding the legitimate tendency of the par- 
ticular measures which he proposes for our acceptance. It 
is something, at all events, to know exactly what are 
the “antiquated principles which we and the sr of 
‘ England are ready to &bolish.” 

Mr. Baieut is none of your bit by bit Reformers. Revo- 
_lutions, as has been well remarked, are not made with rose- 
water ; and certainly the liquids in which Mr. Bricut deals 
are anything but perfumed. When you once have a chance 
of subverting the Constitution, “it is not worth while 
“ making two bites at a cherry,” as our Manchester orator 
-elegantly phrases it. He is prepared, therefore, to “go 
“the whole fruit” at once ; and we have little doubt that 
the proposal which he propounds i is perfectly well conceived 


for the ultimate accomplishment of the ends which he has 
at heart. We willingly pass over the greater part of a 
speech which is principally composed of mere vulgar tirades 
against what Mr. Bricut is- pleased to call the privileged 
classes—though what they enjoy which are not 
equally accessible to Brieut we are not informed. It 
is the less necessary to criticise these ions of his 

in detail, because they seem principally to be borrowed from 
Mr. Reynowns’s miscellaneous studies on the Court and 
Times of Grorar IV., of which we once had occasion to 
treat from a literary point of view. We pass at once to Mr. 
Bricut's practical proposition as furnishing the true gauge 
of his knowledge, veracity, and capability. He has been 
selected — we don’t know precisely ty whom — fanda- 
mentally to remodel our institutions. He has been cou- 
rageous — shall we say foolish ?— enough to propound 
ascheme of his own. Let us examine the amount of 
political information and accuracy of statement which has 
been brought to bear on the concoction of his grand panacea. 
Here is the project stated in his own words :—“ Now, 
“what is it that I propose? That every householder of 
“ course, because every householder is rated to the poor, 
“shall have a vote; and if a man be not a householder 
“ strictly, but if he have an office, or a warehouse, or a 
“ stable, or land—if he have any property in his occupation 
“ which the Poor-law taxes, out of which he must contribute 
“ to the support of the poor—then I say I would give that 
“ man a vote.” 

If Mr. Bricut had been contented to advance this propo- 
sition without adducing any reasons in. its support, we ~— 
have been at liberty to suppose that he aad profoundly 
studied the subject with which he has undertaken to 
deal, and that he had solid reasons of policy and expe- 
rience for the plan which he advocates ; but happily for 
us-—-perhaps not equally fortunately for ‘himself —he has 
given us the history of his great discovery. What he offers 
us is household suffrage pur et simple—or the rate-book for 
the register. He commends this project to us in the 
following passage, by which he apparently expects to 
render it palatable to the opponents of violent change :— 
“TI find a most admirable thing all ready to my hands. 
“T find in all the parishes from the time of Queen Exiza- 
“ peTH —and, for anything'I know, from the time of 
“ Arrep—I don't know how many hundred years it 
“has lasted—a franchise with which everybody has been 
“ contented, which nobody has condemned, and which has 
“ done no harm to law or order, or the security of property. 
“T find that, when Parliament came to legislate for Poor- 
“law unions, they adopted this same franchise as the basis 
“ of the union franchise ; when they came to legislate for the 
“ corporations, they adopted, with some restriction, the same 
“ franchise. Why tell me that this franchise does not act 
“ properly in the United States? For my argument I do 
“ not care a farthing whether it does or not. We have tried 
“ it here in our parish unions, our corporations ; and I say 
“ if it acts on the whole advantageously in those departments 
“ of representation, it may be trusted without danger in that 
“ more important representation which concerns our Im- 

“ perial Legislature.” 

Now, we will undertake to demonstrate that this passage 
exhibits either such culpable dishonesty or such hopeless 
ignorance as absolutely to nullify its author's authority on 
any political question with which he pretends to deal. Mr. 
Baront’s argument is briefly this:—“TI propose that the 
“ electoral franchise shall be a simple rating qualification. 
“ The payment of rates is the principle of parish govern- 
“ ment ; it constitutes the municipal franchise ; why should 
“ not we take the same rule for our Parliamentary system ?” 
This reasoning is perfectly intelligible, and if the facts on 
which it professes to be based were accurately stated, we 
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admit that the comparison would be by no means immaterial. 
But what if the analogy on which Mr. Bricur professes to 
is either a blunder or a misstatement? What if 

a simple rate-paying qualification is not the franchise of the 
Poor-law unions or of the corporations? What if “the 
“ franchise with which everybody has been contented, which 
“ nobody has condemned, and which has done no harm to 
“Jaw, or order, or the security of property,” is some- 
thing wholly different im practice and diametrically 
opposite in principle to that which Mr. Bricur pro- 
to adopt as the electoral qualification? What 

if, “when Parliament came to legislate for the Poor- 
“law unions, it adopted,” not Mr. Bricut’s scheme, but 
something as different from it as can possibly be con- 
ceived? Let us see what is the true state of the case with 
which this profound politician and candid orator deals so 


dogmatically. What is the franchise “which Parliament | 


“adopted when they came to legislate for the Poor-law unions?” 
In the election of the overseers—who are the persons who 
in fact levy the rate—the ratepayers have no voice. These 
officers are simply nominated by the Justices of Peace. 
But, presuming Mr. Bricur to refer to the election of the 
guardians, who have the control of the expenditure, let us 
see whether the case offers any analogy to the scheme of 
a simple rating qualification. We need not go back to the 
works of RaNuLPHUS DE GLANVILLE, in the days of Henry II. 
Mr. Bricut, if he chose, might have found the whole story 
in two Acts of Parliament passed since the Reform Bill— 
the 4th & 5th Wit. IV. cap. 76, and the 7th & 8th Vicr. 
cap. 101. By these Statutes, it is true, the ratepayers and the 
owners of property in the parish constitute the electoral body. 
But how are they to vote? Is there an equality of franchise? 
Are there no precautions taken to defend property from being 
swamped by numbers? Let us see. By these Acts it is pro- 
vided that each owner and each ratepayer under 501. shall have 
one vole ; 501. and under 100l., two votes ; 1001. and less than 
1501., three votes; 1501. and less than 200l., four votes; 200l. 
and less than 250l., five votes ; and if it amount to or exceed 
250l,, sia voles; and when the owner is also occupier, he 
may vote as well in respect of his occupation as of his being 
such owner. Owners also may vote by proxy. So that, in 
the precedent to which Mr. Bricut appeals, a man who owns 
rateable property to the amount of 250/. in a parish may, 
if he resides within the parish, give twelve votes, and if 
he resides without the parish he is still entitled to six votes. 
This is the principle “ which Parliament adopted when it 
“came to legislate for the Poor-law unions,” and which it 
need not be disputed, “ has done no harm to law, or order, 


“ or the security of property.” The principle which is thus | 


applied to the election of Poor-law guardians is borrowed 
from that which had already been established by SrurcEs 
Bourne's Act, as the basis of the vestry franchise. There 
is no such thing as a simple rate-paying qualification in any 
part of the parish government. The principle “ with which 
“ every one is contented, and which nobody has condemned,” 


_is one in which property is defended against numbers by a 


system of plurality of votes. So satisfactory and so necessary 
was this principle deemed, that when the Legislature came 
to organize the Board of Health, the same system of plurality 
of voting was adopted. Mr. Briaut has appealed unto Casar 
—unto Casar he shall go. He has chosen his own test— 


will he stand or fall by it? He says that what he demands 


is nothing more than the franchise which already exists in 
the Poor-law unions, Will he abide by this assertion? Is 
he prepared to accept the principle of plurality of votes in 
the Parliamentary franchise? Will he give votes to pro- 
perty in the proportion of twelve to one, in order that it 
may not be swamped by a mere numerical majority? If 
he will not—if what he means is not this, but something 
exactly the opposite of this—by what right does he pretend 
to found his proposal on a system which, so far from afford- 
ing him a precedent, is in truth the most damning contrast 
to it? To what are we to attribute a blunder so ridiculous 
—a fallacy so glaring? Is it to be ascribed to incredible 
ignorance, or to deliberate misrepresentation ? We prefer to 
give Mr. Bricur the benefit of the more venial alternative. 
We are willing to hope that he is entitled to the excuse of 
being wholly ignorant of the great subject with which he 
has undertaken to deal. 

But then Mr. Brieut, who is “in favour of authority, par- 
“ ticularly when it agrees with his own opinion,” is rich in 
precedents. We will not stop to discuss with him the value 
of an opinion as to the proper electoral franchise for the Eng- 
lish people in the year 1858, which he has extracted from 


the works of GLANVILLE. But Mr. Bricurt, besides the 
example of the parish pertinence of which 
to his argument we have just examined — finds another 
admirable analogy in the municipal franchise. He says 
that the qualification of the municipal burgesses is, 
“with some restrictions,” the same as the simple rate- 
paying franchise which he proposes to give for the electoral 
8 With some restrictions, in ! He might just as 
well say that the English monarchy, “ with some restric- 
“tions,” is the same thing as the French Empire, or that 
the English constitution is, “ with some restrictions,” identical 
with the American. Who does not see that it is in the “some 
“ restrictions” that the whole gist of the matter lies? Mr. 
Bricut'’s syllogism, when reduced to its proper form, amounts 
to this :—Because, for purposes of municipal government, you 
have adopted a low suffrage with restrictions, thefefore you 
ought to apply the same suffrage to the constitution of your 
Imperial Legislature without restrictions. We confess we 
do not altogether appreciate the necessary sequence of the 
conclusion from the premiss. The municipal franchise is 
limited by a three years’ residence clause. Js this an unim- 
portant restriction? If Mr. Bricur thinks so, will he apply 
the limitation tethe new electoral franchise? If, however, it is 
not only material, hut—as Mr. Bricut very well knows—is 
pretty nearly the whole matter, what shall we think of the 
candour, the honesty, the truthfulness of the man who parades 
before an ignorant audience a precedent which he cannot but 
be aware is wholly dissimilar from the scheme which it is 
adduced to support 

We have examined at some length the two analogies on 
which Mr. Bricut professes to rely, for two reasons. First, 
because we think it of no slight importance that the rash- 
ness, the levity, the recklessness, the ignorance of this 
man who takes upon him to revile the institutions of his 
country, should be ex in their naked absurdity. 
Secondly, because we hold it most essential to make it under- 
stood that his principles and plans are the very reverse of 
anything that is anywhere to be found in the spirit or 
practice of the Constitution. Wherever it has been thought 
advisable to extend the electoral basis—whether in the 
government of the parish or the administration of the 
municipality—distinct and effectual precautions have been 
taken by various restrictions to maintain the security of 
property, and to defend the minority of intelligence against 
the tyrannical force of a numerical majority. It is only 
because these principles have been hitherto sacredly sus- 
tained that Mr. Brient, or any one else, has it now in his 
power to say that English institutions have been consistent 
with the well-being of society and the security of property. 

But it is not to Mr. Bricur that we address such 
an argument as this. It is not on the shallow dema- 
gogue, who speaks with scorn of our “boasted Consti- 
“tution,” that we would attempt to impress the truths 
which are taught by that history which is nothing less than 
philosophy teaching by example. “What is the English 
“ Constitution?” asks this pert pretender. “TI never saw it. 
“I never heard of anybody who had handled it.” Unless I 
see I will not believe, cries this Tomas of politics. We 
verily believe him. There is not a word that he utters, not a 
thought that he breathes, which does not attest the truth of 
his assertion. It is because he has never seen, and is quite in- 
capable of seeing, the English Constitution, that we trust in 


- Heaven he may never be permitted to “handle” it. It is not 


to Mr. Bricut, or to such as he, that it is givew to see the 
English Constitution. He belongs apparently to those 
“ base and mechanical” natures which Burke has branded 
with his sublime contempt. He sees nothing which he can- 
not handle, and believes in nothing which may not be weighed 
like his cotton, or measured like his yarn. Mr. Brieut 
cannot see the English Constitution because it rests on truths 
which he has never mastered, and on principles which he 
has never practised. But to those who are capable of 
fairness, careful of truth, susceptible of justice, intelli- 
gent of liberty, superior to envy, tolerant of spirit, 
grateful for the past, heedful of the future, the English 
Constitution is no idle figment. To those of whom it 
is written that “the truth hath made them free”— 
whose visual orbs are purged from the mists of a low ma- 


lignity—the English Constitution is a living truth. For 
them its existence, though unseen, is not less real than the 
laws of the universe to the mind of the philosopher, or the 
verities of religion to the Christian’s faith. Mr. Bricut may 
not see these things, but they exist notwithstanding. They 
exist in that history which he does not reverence—they sur- 
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vive in the instincts of a race with which he has no sym- 
pathy—they live in the convictions of a people over whose in- 
teliigence he will shortly find that he, and such as he, can 
never exercise dominion. The English Constitution is the 
enemy of all'tyrannies, but above all is it the enemy of the 
most hateful and the basest of all tyrannies—that tyranny of 
the demagogue, overweening in its insolence, unfathomable 
in its ignorance, which is grounded in envy and consum- 
mated in injustice. 


THE FINANCES OF FRANCE, 

iene the Imperial system every important event is 

ushered in with due ceremonial. Even so matter-of-fact 
an affair as the annual financial statement is introduced, as 
it were, in procession. First comes the Minister of Finance 
with a preliminary announcement of the elements of the 
approaching budget, like a trympeter at the head of a royal 
cavalcade, After a suitable interval, during which fit 
homage is done by a regulated and not too curious press, 
a second flourish of trumpets is performed by the Budget 
Commission, whose honourable function it is to sing chorus 
to the Ministerial pxan ; and it is only after some months of 
expectatiouw that France is allowed to become acquainted 
with the actual figures and balance-sheets supposed to repre- 
sent the income and expenditure of the coming year, and 
with the projects of law which the Legislature has the privi- 
lege of passing to supply M. Macne with his ways and 
means. As yet only the head of this year’s procession has 
come in sight. M. Magne has stepped forward and 
executed with great fluency his customary solo on the 
trumpet, glorifying the financial wisdom of the Empexor, 


- indicating the most magnificent prospects of approaching 


wealth, and boasting, with creditable audacity, of the succes- 
sive surpluses which have been realized in each of the last 
four years. The Report is, upon the whole, a highly 
successful document. The adulation is gracefully turned. 
The history is ingeniously perverted. The philosophical 
reflections are beyond all praise; and there is an ample 
supply of liberal promises and sanguine anticipations. If 
there is anything wanting it is only a few facts and figures, 
but what do they matter in a financial statement? It may 
be in the recollection of those who trouble themselves with 
the curious entanglements of French finance, that the Budget 
of last year proposed to pay to the Sinking-fund a sum of 
1,600,0001., which was about one-third of the amount required 
by certain very stringent laws which have never been re- 
pealed and scarcely ever obeyed. On the strength of this 
arrangement, the Government claimed credit for a large 
surplus, while their critics maintained that there would be a 
deficit of 3,000,000/. The truth was that the estimated 
expenditure, excluding the payment due to the Sinking- 
fund, fell considerably short of the anticipated income, 
but the surplus was far from sufficient to meet the heavy 
demands which the Sinking-fund Commission were entitled 
to make upon the Government. It is necessary to state this 
much in order to render M. Macnr’s present Budget intelli- 
gible. He announces that the promise will be found to have 
been fulfilled, and that the sum of 1,600,000. will be duly paid 
out of the surplus to the Sinking-fund. Assurances are also 
given that the policy of reducing the floating debt by apply- 
ing for that purpose the large sum obtained from the Bank 
of France, by the treaty between that institution and the 
Government, is being faithfully adhered to. The revenue, it 
appears, is in excess of its calculated amount, and is paid 
with continually increasing promptitude. M. Maeye finally 
rejoices over the condition of French commerce and its com- 
ive immunity from the troubles of last autumn, and with 
but confident language, predicts a period of financial 
sons. when deficits will be unknown, and not even the 
oe shall be defrauded of any portion of its legal 
rights, 

It is impossible for any statement to be more satisfactory 
as far as it goes, but there are two circumstances which 
seriously diminish its value. One is, that it preserves an 
ominous silence as to the actual amount of past expen- 
diture. There is a bold promise to show by official figures 
and unquestionable proofs that the Emperor has given an 
example of the prudence which avoids excesses, and knows 
how to stop at the proper point, and that “for a very 1 
“time no Government has more rigorously confined itself 
“ within the limit of the ways and means placed at its 
“ disposal.” These are brave words, but unfortunately the 
means of verifying them are not furnished. Indeed, 


one cannot help suspecting that they are used in some 
wholly non-natural sense ; for M. Macne evidently intends 
the boast to apply, not only to the present year, but to 
1855, 1856, and 1857, in the course of which the resources 
of the State were propped up by enormous loans. When 
M. Maeye’s language with reference to the future is 
interpreted by the light of his remarks upon the past, its 
encouraging tone soon disappears. The Budget of 1855 has 
shown what M. Maeyz calls a surplus of 15,760,000/. So 
in 1856 the definitive surplus is set down at 4,480,000/. 
The year 1857 will, it is said, show as much as 1,200,000/. 
in excess of expenditure ; and the most confident hopes are 
entertained that the calculations for 1858 will be more than 
borne out by the results. The triumphs of past economy 
are to be repeated every year until further notice. The 
year 1859 figures in the financial playbill for a modest 
surplus of 320,000/.; and in 1860 and 1861, not only is 
the Sinking-fund to be fully re-established, but the salaries 
of subordinate officials and of the magistracy are to be 
improved. In the interval—at any rate before the fulfil- 
ment of this promise—the Emprror may fairly reckon on 
having largely developed the gratitude of a considerable 
proportion of his subjects. 

But further, what a farce it is to talk of equilibrium and to 
boast of a surplus, when these results have only been secured 
by borrowing on a gigantic scale ! Technically, M. Macye “| 
be quite correct in saying that since 1854 there has been no ad- 
dition to the deficits ; but as a ground of future confidence, 
the existence of a surplus is worthless unless it is obtained 
from a bond fide excess of revenue over expenditure. In 
every year the accounts of which have yet been produced, 
the expenditure has largely exceeded the national income, 
and the results of the attempt to do without loans have yet 
to be realized. The great war loans, after defraying the 
actual cost of hostilities, left a balance which has helped the 
Emperor to tide over the subsequent period. The reductions 
of the floating debt have only been effected by what is in fact 
a further loan through the intervention of the Bank. Notwith- 
standing M. Maenr’s assurances, it is notorious that up to this 
moment the Imperial Government has not been maintained by 
the proceeds of taxation alone. A man who, with the assis- 
tance of the Jews, contrives to spend double his annual 
income, may very easily show a surplus of respectable 
amount at each succeeding Christmas while the game goes 
on, and it is only in this sense that the Emperor can be 
said to have kept his expenditure within his means, Thata 
very strong desire is felt’ to establish a real equilibrium, if 
possible, and to dispense for the present with any further loans, 
is all that can be fairly gathered from M. Macnr’s Budget. 
Whether this object will be attained it is impossible to con- 
jecture without knowing how far the Emprror may be dis- 
posed to confine his expenditure on the army ‘and navy 
within the limits indicated by the annual estimates. If he 
has done so during the last year, he has shown himself a 
much more thrifty manager than can be found among us, for 
all the vast activity of the French dockyards has been 
nominally supported at an expense which is trifling com- 
pared with the annual cost of our own navy. 

The most legitimate source of M. Macne’s exultation is 
the fact (if it be a fact) that the ordinary revenue (without 
reckoning the special war taxes, which have now become to 
all appearance permanent burdeus) has increased since 1853 
by 8,800,d00/, This does seem to indicate an advance in 
wealth more decided. than could have been expected in a 
country whose population has reached its stationary point, 
and whose commercial code is modelled on the strictest 
principles of Protection.* But experienced readers will not 
rely too entirely on the ap t inferences to be drawn 
from the figures exhibited in a French Budget; and it may 
probably be assumed that the epochs picked out for com- 
parison are those which give the most exaggerated indi- 
cations of prosperity. The transition from the stormy days 
of the Republic to the deadly tranquillity which ce 
enjoys under the shadow of the Emprror, could scarcely 
fail to be favourable to productive industry. Work is the 
one privilege which is feft to Frenchmen, and a paternal 
Government has secured their undivided attention to labour, 
by forbidding the distractions of politics and literature. 
Railways are, as usual, treated to their annual ph. 
The gigantic works which, in M. Macne’s rather hyperbolic 
language, have covered the whole surface of the Empire, 
overwhelm the Minister with amazement; and, as he 
observes, “it is natural to ask oneself by what miracle the 
“resources of France have suddenly been raised to a level 
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‘* with the display of such extraordinary activity.” Perhaps 
the miracle would be less startling if the amount of foreign 
capital invested in French railways were exhibited ; but 
even after every allowance for the assistance obtained from 
England or elsewhere, the steadiness and success with which 
the railway system of France has been developed present a 
favourable contrast to the frantic precipitation which was 
shown in the construction of English lines. With railroads 
that pay good dividends, and with a constantly increasing 
power of responding to taxation, “that part of the public 
“who appreciate the benefits of order and of perfect tran- 
“ quillity,” to whom M. Maene especially appeals, may surely 
be expected to give up all unsubstantial aspirations after 
freedom, and quietly take to the worship of the golden calf. 


IRISH RIBANDISM. 


b igowess patriots of the higher class have a curious mode of 
protesting against the questionable eccentricities of their 
humbler allies. Mr. Sarr O’Brien lately warned his coun- 
trymen that secret societies would never succeed in securing 
the emancipation of Ireland from British tyranny ; and the 
Rey. Dr. CaniLt, who once reproached English tenants for 
their cowardice in not shooting their landlords from behind 
hedges, earnestly cautions the Ribandmen against the 
universal treachery of their associates and ringleaders. If 
the peasantry could be satisfied by any argument that 
conspiracies to murder are at once inefficient and dangerous, 
it might be unnecessary to inquire too closely into the 
motives and the good taste of their beneficent counsel- 
lors; and yet Englishmen scarcely consider that the most 
objectionable element in any crime consists in the proba- 
bility that it will be found out. As, however, Dr. CaniLi’s 
sympathetic alarm and Mr. O’Brien’s regretful scepticism 
appear likely to produce no immediate result, the impartial 
bystander is at leisure to remark that the Ribandmen may 
have much to say on their side of the domestic controversy. 
It is true that secret associations tend as little to the dis- 
memberment of the United Kingdom as to the establish- 
ment of Italian unity ; but the peasant murderers under- 
stand their immediate object better than the abortive 
hero of the cabbage-garden. It is something to assas- 
sinate a landlord, and afterwards to escape from justice, 
aud though there may be a moral distinction between 
murder and rebellion, Mr. Smitu O’Brien has implicitly 
identified his own cause with that which is represented 
by Mr. Detany. The danger or certainty of discovery 
adds to the heroism of irregular enterprise, and it is 
evident that Dr. CaHILL exaggerates his own familiarity 
with the Riband system when he positively asserts that all 
the ringleaders are in habitual communication with the 
Government. Unfortunately, the root of the evil lies deeper 
than any motive of individual crime, and it is utterly absurd 
to represent the body of Ribandmen as venial instruments 
in the hands of a few artful speculators belonging to the pro- 
fession of JonatHan Wiip. The inhabitants of a consi- 
derable district, banded to protect the murderer of Mr. Exy, 
have for many weeks succeeded in setting justice at defiance, 
and they will scarcely be persuaded that the Government 
is in possession of a secret which it has vainly offered to buy 
for a sum which would be a fortune to an accomplice. 

Mr. SHarman CrawrorD is more explicit, and probably 
more sincere, in his denunciation of predial murder ; but, as 
the patentee of a panacea for the social evils of Ireland, 
he also suggests excuses for the existence or revival 
of the Riband conspiracies. With national logic he suggests 
that the failure of seventeen Bills for the creation of 
so-called tenant-right proves the soundness of the principle 
which it has been found impossible to embody in a statute. 
The inference that the Ribaud conspirators are only guilty 
of an irregular opposition to an unjust law is ill-timed, 
though it may have been honestly intended. Sir Jonny 
Davis's worn-out certificate of the Irish propensity to obey 
equal laws, requires, after the lapse of three centuries, some 
fresh authority to support the conclusion that every un™ 
popular disposition of property is therefore unjust. All the 
projects of tenant-right legislation have involved an arbitrary 
transfer of a portion of the landlord’s estate to the tenant ; 
and the remedy is at once inconsistent with the rights 
of property and insufficient, inasmuch as it is essentially 
temporary. The new estates which might be created by 
legislation, as soon as they became the subjects of transfer, 
would give rise to disputes between the holder of the bene- 
ficial lease and the pauper occupant ; and if the enjoyment 


of tenant-right were made dependent on actual occupation, 
the value of the land would be diminished without any com- 
pensatory advantage either to the landowner or to the 
tenant. The race of middlemen, who were formerly de~ 
nounced as a principal cause of Irish distress, derived their 
origin from long leases, which conferred a practical tenant- 
right by depriving the original proprietor of all control over 
his estate. 

No local knowledge is required to show that compulsory 
compensation for improvements is a mere contrivance to 
secure the holder a perpetuity of tenure. Irish proprie- 
tors must be strangely blind to their own interest if they 
eject tenants who have really shown a disposition to effect 
permanent improvements on their land; but half-starved 
peasants have no capital to invest, and they would be un- 
willing, and perhaps unable, to make an adequate return of 
rent fur any outlay which a landlord might be disposed to 
incur. Since the general rise of wages in Ireland, it cannot 
be necessary or expedient that the working population of 
Donegal should depend for subsistence on the tillage of potato 
patches, and Mr. CrawForp is doing them no service by con- 
firming their belief that their distress is owing to any laws 
except those of political economy. Before the famine, and the 
consequent diminution of the population, Mr. Mii recom- 
mended the establishment of a peasant proprietary on Go- 
vernment domains to be bought for the purpose. It was 
an essential part of his scheme that the tenure of the 
proposed allotments should be inseparable from occu- 
pancy, so that the cultivators who enjoyed a perfect 
tenant-right would, in return for the privilege, be abso- 
lutely bound to the soil. The objections to tying up 
large districts by a new kind of mortmain, and to sub- 


stituting administrative action for the ordinary operation 


of private interests, were obvious and practically insur- 
mountable ; but Mr. Mruy suggested theonly machinery which 
could really accomplish the objects — by Mr. Suar- 
man Crawrorp and his supporters. If there is to be special 
legislation for the benefit of peasant occupiers, the condition 
of occupation must be enforced on those who profit by its 
results ; and the only landlord strong enough for the purpose 
would be the Government, which eannot conveniently be 
murdered by an emissary of the Riband Society. It is an 
incidental objection to the tenant-right agitation, that it has 
scarcely found a serious advocate in Parliament since Mr. 
CrawForD retired into private life. Those who have com- 
pared the pledges of patriots in Ireland with their perfor- 
mances in the House of Commons, are well aware that no 
section of politicians would be more surprised and puzzled by 
the entire concession of their indefinite demands. 

It is difficult tojudge at present of the prudence or neces- 
sity of Lord Eeirntoun’s proclamation. It is possible that 
his offers of reward may give rise to perjury ; there is danger 
that juries mayjbe unwilling to convict ; and, more than all, 
it is too probable that the Government will be baffled by the 
obstinate secresy of the conspirators. The first results of the 
official battwe are not peculiarly encouragiug. It would have 
been worth while to intimidate murderers or abettors of 
murder at the cost of giving rise to a certain amount of 
public alarm; but political conspirators of the Smrrx 
O’Brien school‘are small game, scarcely worth the trouble 
and expense of pursuit. It seems that a whimsical plot has 
been set on foot for the return of a certain number of ex- 
patriated Irishmen in the disguise of American Filibusters ; 
and although the Government naturally objected to the ad- 
mission of a mob with arms and uniforms, there is nothing, 
except the expense and inutility of the proceeding, to pre- 
vent the formidable sympathizers from arriving by the next 
packet. It scarcely appears whether the invaders were im- 
mediately to declare war against England, but a certain 
number of vagabonds wished either to take the opportunity 
of doing mischief, or to create a belief that there was some 
mischief to be apprehended ; and if they can be punished 
under the law against illegal oaths, a moderate amount of 
prison discipline may possibly be beneficial to the offenders, 
and will more certainly afford a reasonable satisfaction to 
the peaceable portion of society. Unluckily, it seems certain 
that a batch of lawyers’ clerks and drapers’ assistants cannot 
belong to the class of Mr. Crawrorp’s clients who suffer 
from the want of compensation for improvements on the 
land. One threatening letter to a landlord or incoming 
tenant is a far more serious offence than the most elaborate 
conception of an impossible civil war. The culprits whom 
the police have lodged in gaol may be well assured that 
Filibusters will not come to Ireland at their own expense ; 
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and they are themselves in a position to judge whether the 
invaders are likely to receive large remittances from Ireland. 
The Lorp-Lrevtenant will do well to discard the alarm 
with which French or Austrian functionaries regard the 
revolutionary dangers of secret political societies ; but in 
dealing with the murderous designs of Ribandmen,’ no 
severity can be too great, if the measures which may be 
adopted from time to time are really calculated to effect 
their object. 


LORD STANLEY AT ADDISCOMBE. 


t ews is nothing to be said against the matter or the 
manner of Lord Sranuey’s speech at Addiscombe. It 
was impossible to offer anything new on an occasion which 
annually recurs ; and if the address was pitched somewhat 
too high for a dozen boys on their appointment to Indian 
commissions, a grave Minister must be excused for using 
them according to his own worthiness rather than in propor- 
tion to their undeveloped deserts. It was out of the question 
for a Secretary of State to say, as a sensible uncle or guardian 
might have done on shaking hands at Gravesend, “Good-bye! 
“ don’t get drunk, don’t run into debt, and try to treat the 
“ natives like human beings.” Accordingly, Lord StanLey 
properly dilated on the importance of sympathizing with 
the alien subjects of England, and of maintaining at the 
same time the moral superiority which ought to distinguish 
the ruling race. The fourteen cadets may perhaps have 
been flattered by the eloquent description of their excep- 
tional position rather than impressed with that deep sense of 
responsibility in which boys of eighteen are unhappily too 
often deficient ; but it is satisfactory to reflect that the 
wisest precepts of the profoundest statesman, if they fail to 
regulate their public and private conduct through life, can- 
not possibly do them any harm. Many years will elapse 
before the young ensign of artillery finds himself in a posi- 
tion to exercise a perceptible influence over the natives ; but 
a fair proportion of the entire draft from Addiscombe will 
not fail to display on occasion the courage and resource 
which have distinguished so many of their predecessors. 
It may be added that their attainments and their present 
promise might possibly induce the Indian Minister to hesitate 
before he throws open the entire service to unlimited com- 
petition from all quarters. The wanton experiment of abolish- 
ing Haileybury ought at least to be fully tested by expe- 
rience before the Military College at Addiscombe is also 
sacrificed to a new-fangled crotchet. 

The young officers now about to proceed to India will 
scarcely arrive in time to commence their practical education 
in the present war. All the fragments of information which 
have been received, by letter or by telegraph, seem to indi- 
cate the steady progress of the: CommMANDER-IN-CHIEF in 
the suppression of the revolt. A few chieftains have in 
vain attempted resistance, and others have already offered 
to surrender, while leaders such as Nana Sanrs and Tantra 
TopeE are either inactive, in concealment, or fugitives in 
company with a rabble of troops destitute of cannon, and 
probably of ammunition. The uneasiness which had been 
partially excited by the comprehensive terms of the amnesty 
seems to have been altogether premature. Lord CiypE 
offers the alternative of instant submission or of immediate 
coercion ; and he would necessarily have adopted the same 
course if no general offer of pardon had been made to the 
insurgents. ‘There is, indeed, little practical advantage in a 
promise of impunity where there is no certainty of punish- 
ment in the event of contumacious resistance. The Talook- 
dars of Oude are at liberty, according to the official theory, 
to postpone repentance for their past offences till the 18t of 
January, and afterwards to come in under the general pro- 
visions of the amnesty ; but in the meantime any hesitation 
to obey the summons of Lord Ciypr’s officers will involve 
the destruction of their strongholds, and the confiscation of 
their territories in punishment of a new act of rebellion. 
Casuists hold that in private transactions an extorted pledge 
is not binding ; but between Governments and insurgents 
no compacts are so faithfully kept as those which result from 
the application of irresistible force. A Rajah who has dis- 
mantled his fort to save it from being blown up is far more 
likely to prove a loyal subject than if he had submitted in 
pursuance of a peaceful negotiation. The unlimited re- 
sources of the Supreme Government must have gradually 
impressed the minds of the most obstinate believers in the 


of @ spirited railway contractor to demolish a jungle of 
square miles in extent, which has hitherto served as 
onghold to the rebels. 
If any of the insurgent chieftains have derived en 
ment from Lord ELLENBoROUGH’s censure of Lord Cannine’s 
supposed severity, they may probably be undeceived by the 
issue of Mr. Monrcomery’s proclamation for the general 
disarmament of the country. While the Indian Office in 
London is prescribing to the GovERNOoR-GENERAL the utmost 
gentleness of | e, the Carer Commissioner finds 
his instructions compatible with the exercise of considerable 
vigour in his official acts. Under the terms of the new 
Oude Proclamation — which is practically more severe, 
and professedly more sweeping, than Lord Cannino’s— 
every inhabitant of Oude is to surrender his arms within 
a limited time under a penalty of 500/., a year’s imprison- 
ment, and ultimately of a flogging. On failure to discover 
the owner of concealed arms, the landowner or chief of the 
village is to undergo the penalty from which the individual 
delinquent has contrived to escape, and Talookdars who 
disobey the proclamation will forfeit their territories as 
the punishment of their contumacy. All strongholds are to 
be dismantled, and although a system of licensing ordinary 
weapons will be introduced,no subject will, under any pretext, 
in future be allowed the possession of cannon. In acountry 
where every inhabitant is armed, and every rich man’s house 
is a fortress, it is not to be supposed that the Government 
will effect its object without considerable opposition and 
difficulty, but a similar measure was successfully carried out 
in the Punjab, and when it is accomplished it will furnish the 
best security for the tranquillity of Oude. It is important 
to observe that neither the Commanper-IN-Curer nor the 
CoMMISSIONER desire to visit past offences with severity, 
but, on the other hand, they are perfectly aware that it is 
useless to demand submission except with the alternative of 
punishment at the same time immediate and severe. The 
general amnesty is properly confined to liabilities already 
incurred, and it is satisfactory to find that the Sepoys them- 
selves are beginning to take advantage of the faint hopes of 
pardon which were extended to the less criminal of their 
number. Those who surrender will of course assert that 
they have not borne arms against the Government, and the 
authorities, except on reasonable suspicion of complicity in 
murder, will not be inclined to inquire too minutely into 
the truth or probability of their story. Lord Caxwine will 
not fail to lean to the side of mercy when it is popular, after 
firmly resisting the clamour for indiscriminate bloodshed. 
To spare those who submit, and to beat down the pride of 
perverse rebels, is a policy far more characteristic of Anglo- 
Indian rulers than of the Romans who originated the phrase. 
Those of Lord Staniey’s youthful hearers who may here- 
after be called upon to share in provincial administration 
will find that the maintenance of English power depends on 
adherence to the traditions by which it has been created and 
maintained. The obedience of the people must ultimately 
rest, not on persuasion, but on force ; yet it is possible and 
necessary that the empire should be administered for their 
good, and with reasonable conformity to their feelings and 
their customs. The most beneficent and popular rulers in 
India have always been feared as well as respected, and they 
have exercised their power not for the benefit of a dominant 
caste, but.as members of the body which, in the absence of 
worthy native competitors, exercised the legitimate sove- 
reignty of the empire. 


COSAS DE ESPANA. 


E don’t owe much to Spain. We saved the country, and 
have been paid with hatred. But at last it has made 

us a substantial return. The —— bonds, to be sure, are 
not marketable, but Spain has almost liquidated the old debt 
by preserving for us our own Perrie Wavau, Colonel and 
Brickmaker. Temistocies at the court of ARTAXERXEs is 
the only historic parallel which we can recall to the noble 
spectacle of WavaH on the Alameda of Seville. But, just as 
the great Athenian could not forget that he had still, though 
in exile, duties to his country, so the great CoLoneL remem- 
bers that his first obligation is to his home. He remembers 
that England has the first claim upon his services. Wavan’s 
vocation is simple and uniform—it is to swindle mankind. 
But he gives his countrymen the first chance. It was 
only a. Cyclops who allowed his friend the special pri- 
vilege of being eaten last. The more polite and patriotic 


rospects of the revolt. In Behar, commercial enterprise 
cE n brought in aid of military skill, by the undertaking 


Waveu concedes.to us the honour of being eaten first. When 
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he got up a new mining speculation in Spain, it ig much 
to the credit of his patriotism that Colonel Waugu 
gave his old English friends the privilege of being fitst 
ruined. It is pleasant to find that the old man survives 
unchanged by climate or fortune. Calum non animum 
mutant—so Horace and the schoolboys say ; and WavaH 
proves it. It does one’s views of human nature good to 
find it, in these days of flux and inconsistency, so solid and 
firm to duty. Colonel WauaH contrived to execute a bank- 
ruptcy of the most magnificent dimensions here. It was, as 
befitted an Indian soldier, on an Oriental scale of insolent 
grandeur, and, very properly, it was at the expense of an 
Oriental corporation. To borrow some two or three hundred 
thousand pounds on the security of a worthless Barataria 
which would not sell for 30,000/.—to build a palace like 
Atappiy’s, and with equally visionary capital—to give 
Jétes and banquets of Apician luxury with Barmecide 
resources—would not have been complete had we not found 
this generous bankrupt, in a hopeless state of insolvency, 
when flying from his creditors and public indignation, “ ad- 
** vancing from 10,000/. to 15,000/. on the mines of Valverde” 
—mines so royally rich that “40,000 tons of copper were 
“ actually lying on the surface.” This, we say, is in our esti- 
mation a feat of transcendent genius which quite eclipses 
all the gallant Colonel’s transactions in fhe banking and 
mining line. As was to DiomepE—as the heca- 
tomb to the nine poor steers—as metal is to earth—as 
copper is to bricks—so is Valverde to Branksea, and so 
are the Cosas de Espafia to Basinghall-street. There 
was only one rogue who could beat the Waveu of last year 
—and that is the Waven of this. As none but himself 
could be his parallel, so none but he could conquer himself. 
It is the WeLLiIneton of Waterloo to the WELLINGTON 
of Assaye. What are all his previous exploits to this 
crowning victory? In its presence we forget all about 
Campden House, and the advances of the Director to him- 
self—Mrs. WavucGu’s milliner’s bill, and Miss Carew’s 
trousseau—the step-son who lately followed his mother’s 
husband into the Bankruptcy Court as a cab-proprietor— 


‘the pottery works, and the alum works, and the London and 


Eastern Bank ; and though the speculation for boring for 
coal at Croydon runs it very hard, the copper-mines of Val- 
verde are the last and sublimest effort of the Waueu genius. 

We should not have got our complete notion of Colonel 
Perriz Wavex but for the happy accident which embroiled 
him with certain old friends. Far be it from us to suggest 
that Mr. Samuzt Isaacs is more or less disinterested than 


-his. patronymic would suggest—far be it from us to hint 


that Mr. Srernen Neat’s portrait of his distinguished client 
has been suggested by other than the purest of motives. In 


‘such quarters, such low motives as baffled cupidity can have no 


share ; but, be this as it may, at last we have the whole man, 
Perris W aveu, photographed by his confidential adviser. We 
only do Mr. SrepHEN NEAL simple justice when we pronounce 
him to be an artistof consummate powers. To the broad dashing 
effects of Rusens, to the lights and colours of Tirran, he 


‘adds a minuteness, precision, and subtleness of execution 


which would do credit to a miniaturist. Nxa’s study of 
Waveu, contained in something like a column and a half of 
the smallest type of the 7imes, is, as a literary production, of 
the highest school of art. “Up to this day I have not been 
* paid one shilling for my services ;” and doubtless such a 


‘fact must powerfully stimulate a confidential agent when he 


is drawing a portrait of his client. And such a portrait! 
The Beddington property, which was: his own property and 
also his wife’s—the 3000l. loan which was to be raised in 


England to work the Valverde mines—the duplicate sets of 


shares assigning the same property to different parties—the 
contradictory affidavits which declared and denied the claim 
of the Eastern Bank on the Beddington judgments—the 

rts in duplicate—the false certificate of ill-health— 
the threatening letter to the legal friend, written in the 
wife’s name, but of which, unluckily, the rough copy was 
sent, proving the fiction—the little touches of character 
secreting property from the creditors, assigning the yacht to 
the son-in-law, the plate to the housekeeper, and the sly 
valuables to the valet before his flight—all are inimitable 
in their several ways. And then, to complete this cabinet 
work, we have the darker shadows of the background which 
relieve these higher lights—the hints about “matters of a 
“more private and sacred character,” on which Mr. SterHen 
Neat says “ it would be unmanly and dishonourable” to be 
more explicit. This, we say, is a portrait which has never 
been equalled. ‘ 


We consider the last suggestion that even Mr. Neat has 
not told us all he knows about Colonel Perrig Wavau 
a mere artistic flourish. He is not quite the man to 
hold his hand when engaged in depicting his friend. He has 
cut through so many bits of very morbid anatomy in 
the Wauau subject, that if there were another gangrene or 
aneurism to lay bare, we can scarcely suppose he would 
forbear. And yet we can readily imagine that we have 
not quite got the whole story. There are sundry 
personages of whom we only get hints now and then, 
confused, dim, and broken, who just flit across the 
scene, and promise so well that we should be glad to 
make their more familiar acquaintance. The Cargws, the 
Harrenpens, the Maxwetts, all excite our curiosity in 
their respective ways, and might possibly reward it. 
There must be more to tell. The history wants its historian ; 
and Wavueun himself is the man to write it. Vuipocg, 
Harrierre Witson, Barnum, Lota Montes, have all given 
the world the history of their respective crafts and successes ; 
and autobiography is the highest and most authentic form 
of memoir-writing. The Life and Adventures of Colonel 
Perriz WauGH must be forthcoming—there is an irresistible 
impulse in the greatest men not to allow their memoirs 
and memory to fall into ignoble hands. Suuiy, Guizor, 
Ciarenpon, Casar, Sr. Avcusting, Rousseau—some in 
proud humiliation, and some in self-abasing glorification— 
enter, with all the world as their confessors, into the secret 
chambers of their own hearts, and Waveu will not be 
behind his peers, the world’s heroes. His real history must 
be written ; and as an Emperor, retired from business, chose 
a sunny convent in Spain for his retreat into himself, so 
Waveu has his hermitage in the same pleasant land. His 
health and appetite, certificates notwithstanding, are 
reported on unimpeachable authority to be first-rate, and 
we wish him a long and happy enjoyment of pleasant Anda- 
lusia, if he will employ his leisure for the benetit of man- 
kind in completing Mr. StepHen Neat’s very promising and 


edifying monograph. 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


Yeo TY years ago, a man who dreamed of establishing 
instantaneous communication with every part of the 
world would have been voted mad, and one who could 
really have fulfilled the promise might perhaps have com- 
manded the amplest subsidies from every civilized nation. 
At this moment, the enterprise is all but accomplished. 
Only one or two links are wanted to connect the whole 
earth in a chain of telegraphic communication. The Euro- 
pean system is complete. America is intersected with a net- 
work of electric wires. In India, communication is estab- 
lished throughout, not even excepting Ceylon, which is 
already connected with the peninsula. Before another year 
has passed, England and India will be bound together, and 
an extension to Australia and China will not be a very diffi- 
cult undertaking. Substantially, therefore, the telegraphic 
system of the world will be completed as soon as the oppo- 
site shores of the Atlantic Ocean have once been effectually 
united. It rests with the Government to determine whether 
this grand consummation is to be arrived at in our time or 
in our children’s. The conditions of the problem have been 
ascertained at no small cost, and it is proved, almost with 
certainty, that the enterprise is feasible; but it is no less 
clear that, when the risk is taken into account, the pecuniary 
prospects are not sufficient tocommand the capital which is 
necessary for success. On this plea the Company have 
appealed to the Government to grant them the same assist- 
ance which has already been conceded to the Red Sea Com- 
pany—viz., a guarantee of interest on the amount which it 
may be requisite to raise for the purpose of laying another 
cable. 

Governments are naturally slow to listen to such applica- 
tions. All the maxims and traditions of office are opposed, 
and, as a general rule, wisely opposed, to a system of 
guarautees and subsidies. Commerce is left to take care 
of itself, which it certainly does, upon the whole, more 
effectually than any Minister could do for it. Then 
the fear of expense, and the still more potent dread of 
creating a precedent, are somewhat difficult to overcome ; 
and, altogether, there are few less enviable tasks than that of 
having to solicit the assistance of Government to an enter- 
prise supposed to be of public moment. It is quite right 
that this should be so, and that every applicant for excep- 
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to assistance, But it appears to us that the Atlantic Tele- 
graph Company are in a position to claim a relaxation of 
the general rule. Notwithstanding the alleged existence of 
a rival Company, with half its capital subscribed, it is well 
understood in commercial circles that the undertaking will 
not, and cannot, be carried out by private enterprise, even 
with the money market as easy as it now is, There are 
better investments to be had, and money will not, without 
some fresh inducement, be forthcoming to lay another costly 
cable in the bed of the Atlantic. The capital which was 
obtained for the first attempt-was not subscribed as a mere 
investment. Hopes of profit doubtless had their influence, 
but the enthusiasm with which so grand and startling a pro- 
ject was welcomed, and a very legitimate feeling of pride in 
contributing to its success, had quite as much to do with the 
establishment of the Company as any purely commercial 
calculations. Most sentiments become slightly burlesque 
when they are delivered fronr the civic chair of justice ; but 
the aldermanic shareholder who publicly declared from 
the bench his satisfaction at having, as a member of the 
Atlantic Company, sunk r1ooo/. at the bottom of the sea, 
gave expression to the real feeling to which the Company 
mainly owed its existence. A total loss of 400,000/., how- 
ever, is enough to damp the generous ardour of any set of 
men, and no more funds can be looked for until hard-headed 
calculators shall pronounce the Telegraph a good invest- 
ment. At present they can do better with their money ; 
and it is notorious that even the less formidable under- 
taking of the Red Sea Company was not able to attract 
subscribers until the Government guarantee was obtained. 

If it is once admitted that without Government aid the 
scheme must collapse, little need be said to show that a tele- 

ph across the Atlantic, connecting Great Britain with 
her North American Colonies, and through them with the 
United States, ought to be regarded rather as a national 
than a merely commercial enterprise, The most fanatical 
guardian of the public purse may safely sanction an expen- 
diture with which such a dragon of economy as Mr. Giap- 
STONE, when in opposition, declared himself content ; and it 
will be remembered that on the discussion of the proposed 
guarantee to the Red Sea Telegraph, he frankly admitted 
that Ocean Telegraphs, like Ocean Mails, had a special 
claim to national support. The present liability of our Go- 
vernment tothe Atlantic Company is a perpetual subsidy of 
14,0001. per annum so long as the telegraph is in working 
order. 4 is now asked in lieu of this is a guarantee of 
22,5001. for a term of fifty years, which, if the line 
were once laid, would become a purely nominal liability, 
The country would thus save the subsidy which, under the 
existing bargain, it would be bound to pay, whatever 
the profits of the Company might be. Even if the whole 
sum had to be paid, it would be a mere bagatelle com- 

with the annual loss on the Ocean Mails, and 
it is not easy to comprehend why public mone 
should be freely lavished to carry letters to New York 
in ten days, and rigidly refused when the object is 
to secure the transmission of messages in as many seconds, 
It is true that the mail subsidies are only paid while 
the work is being performed and that the guarantee 
now asked for is to be payable whether the line be established 
or not. But the relief in each case must be given, if at all, 
where the shoe pinches. The difficulty of keeping up a 
line of fast steamers was that it did not pay to work at first- 
rate , and Government removed the obstacle by a very 
heavy subsidy. A telegraph, once laid, would be certain to 
pay ; and the only hindrance to the project is the uncertainty 
and risk of the first process. Aid, therefore, to be effectual, 
must be directed to the real difficulty, and must take the 
form of a certain guarantee, rather than that of a con- 
tingent subsidy. The credit—not the money—of the Govern- 
ment, is what is required ; and as there are not many oceans 
on the face of the globe, so moderate a request, on behalf of 
so unique an undertaking, might be granted without much 
fear of creating an embarrassing precedent, even if the pre- 
cedent had not been already made. 

On one hypothesis only would the Government seem to be 
justified in refusing all assistance, and that is, that the renewal 
of the attempt would be an utterly Quixotic enterprise. But 
the risk would be really much less than it was on the 
former oceasions. Those who look only at ultimate results 
may speak of the expeditions of the last two years as 
failures, but by scientific authorities they are reckoned as 

pig Wd the undertaking is continued, will be 
worth all that they have cost. In 1857 no one knew what 


unforeseen dangers might not present themselves; but 
now it is not only proved that a cable may be Jaid 
and worked across the Atlantic, but it is ascertained 
that, beyond the mere risk of fracture from the violence 
of the waves, there are no very serious hazards to be 
met. An increase of strength and buoyancy in the cable 
will greatly diminish this solitary danger, and what remains 
may be effectually nullified by employing elastic machinery, 
instead of allowing the cable to be strained and torn by the 
direct force of a ship of 5000 tons pitching in a stormy sea. 
The best evidence that the exeprience already gained has 
reduced the dangers within moderate compass is the fact 
that competent contractors have offered to bear two-thirds of 
the entire risk of laying the cable ; and as the remaining third 
could probably be covered by insurance, the guarantee could 
involve no actual liability, except in the unlikely event of 
the proceeds of the business falling short of 43 per cent. — 

All the great commercial towns have with apparent una- 
nimity memorialized the Government on behalf of the enter- 
prise ; and the members of the Royal Society, the British 
Association, and other scientific bodies, headed by the names 
of Sir B, Professors Owen, Farapay, and 
stone, have joined in urging the same request. The sub ect 
is one on which commerce and science have an especial right 
to be heard, and we believe that nothing would give more 
general satisfaction than the announcement. that the Com- 
pany which so bravely faced all the hazards of a novel enter- 
prise was once more put into a position to complete the 
work in which it so narrowly missed success, 


THE TWO SIDES OF CRITICISM. 


HENEVER any one is called upon to criticise any of the 
subjects which belong to the province of journalism, he 

may approach it from one of two sides. He may either look to 
its faults or to its merits. Theoretically, the able critic does 
both, and dispenses praise and blame with an even hand. But 
practically this is not so; and until it is understood why it is not 
so, journalism ean never be rightly appreciated. e critic 
either approaches his subject moved to sympathy with it, or 
disposed to attack it ; and the exigencies of his calling preclude 
his perfect impartiality. The limited space at his disposal 
forees him to work out one prominent point, and the onl 
choice he has is what that point shall be. He has to 
himself what is the predominating im ion which he wishes 
to produce. He may think a book absurd, but yet clever and 
original. Is he to produce the impression that the book is ab- 
surd, or that it is original? He must make up his mind that he 
may give the one or the other as the main impression, but 
not both. One will be the qualification—the other will be the 
substance. He is sure to do some sort of wrong, for his cri- 
ticism, like revenge, is but a “ wild justice,” and must in some 
degree injure ei the author or the public. It must either 
blame too much or praise too much, and the critic settles on 
which side the injustice shall be. 

Newspaper criticism would be much better appreciated if it 
were clearly understood that this imperfection is inherent in it, 
and also that the critic is not solely guided in his choice of the 
bias he will give his article by the merits or demerits of the book 
or other subject of criticism. There is first of all, as a source of 
disturbing action, the general habit of the critic's mind. Most 
minds that have the eritical faculty at all strongly, are either so 
constituted that they feel keenly touched, irritated, and aggrieved 
by mistakes, errors, and paradoxes ; or they are predisposed to 
enjoy, to enter into, and to sympathize with the substance of 
what they find good, and to cast the errors into the background. 
Both these habits of mind are val and necessary, and each 
is the complement to the other. The criticism resulting from 
each is true, though it is one-sided ; and as the organs of eriticism 
are many and independent, the different sides of truth are, 
on the whole, fairly represented. Recent literature has supplied us 
withtwo remarkable instances in the criticisms passed on the works 
of Mr. Froude and Mr. Buckle. Some critics were startled at Mr. 
Froude’s versions of historical fact, and disagreed with his canons 
of historieal inquiry ; but their main feeling in reading his volumes 
was that they were reading the thoughts of a man gifted with an 
original fof with poetry of feeling and language, with a spirit 
generous, large, and tolerant. Other critics were revolted and 
scandalized by what they thought Mr. Froude’s mistakes, in- 
accuracies, assumptions, and perversions. Which set of critics 
was ae Would not an impartial public say, “ Neither, and 
both”? Would it not own that on the one hand it was well that 
originality and poetry should awaken sympathy, and on the other, 
that historical accuracy ghould be most rigidly insisted on? So, 
too, with Mr, Buckle. me eritics were im with the 
feeling that here was a man who had ht for himself, who 
had accumulated a wonderful mass of knowledge, who conveyed 
the notion of the scientific aspect of things, just as a great classic 
conveys the notion of the scholarly aspect of things, and who 


even in his mistakes and oxes was } tive. 
Others took, quite y, the other side. was 
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wrong in his facts, ostentatious in his display of knowledge, 
illogical in his reasoning, random, purposeless, and vague in the 
application of what he thought science to what he thought 
history. The one set of critics did not convince the other. They 
mostly allowed that up to a certain point the others were right ; 
only they each thought that their own opinion was the one 
principally worth establishing. 

Critics are also often guided in their choice between the two sides 
of criticism by their views of public utility. They think that a 
book belongs to a class which wants writing up or writixg down. 

Let us, for instance, suppose that a book of travels comes before 
a critic who thinks that the spirit of adventure deserves every 
encouragement, and that the ot to bear long-continued 
+p exertion is one of the 

e sees everything the traveller did en beau. He pats him on 
the back for going over this pass, for swimming over that river, 
for hanging on to blocks of ice, and for shooting thousands of 
animals, wild and tame. If the traveller is stupid, no one wants 
cleverness in the deserts of Africa or the jungles of Asia. If 
he threw himself and his companions into endless unnecessary 
danger, it showed a brave heart and excellent muscles. Or 
again, the critic may wish to attack the class to which the book 
belongs. A religious novel, perhaps, offends him—not because 
it is more irreverent, bitter, or maudlin than its rivals, but be- 
cause it is a religious novel. He dislikes the whole theory of 
religious fiction. e particular tale is sure to afford him plenty 
of materials to gratify his wish of saying something severe. A 
rubrical heroine, or a text-quoting hero, falls an easy victim to a 
slashing pen. The novel is shown up; its foolish little plot is 
carefully analysed, and its nice little characters are elaborately 
damned. Probably it in some way deserves its fate; and yet, 
as probably, its authoress is a good, refined, tender-hearted 
woman, and has succeeded better than many who venture into 
the same walk of literature. 

Then, again, the journal itself in which the criticism appears 
has often its own especial character. The traditions of its past 
history, concord in the dispositions of the contributors, or the 
circumstances under which it arose, may make it inclined as a 
whole to attack or to sympathize. As there are men in whom a 
disposition to the one rather than to the other side of criticism 
makes itself immediately manifest, so there are publications which 
= to be aggressive, and others which prefer to be goodnatured. 

ecan easily fancy a journal existing which shall devote itself to 
picking holes, to showing up delinquencies, to laughing men out 
of the political or the social arena. We can fancy another which 
shall see what people mean to say, not how they say it—which 
shall wink at follies, and put a clean front on goodness in diffi- 
culties and rags. Each of these journals would fill a useful 
place. The first would have a tendency to become cynical and 
+ ae te second would incline to be namby-pamby and dull; 

ut each would correct and balance the other. And although 
the existence of any journals with so marked a character may be 
fictitious, yet there are approximations to such extremes of diffe. 
rence in the literary world, and the ultimate result of criticism 
on all sides is generally truer, fuller, and fairer than any one 
piece of criticism. This restoration of the balance by the con- 
currence of contrary and divergent opinions is a great justifica- 
tion and solace to the individual critic. He may often feel 
twinges of conscience when he has pronounced a judgment which 
he knows to be harsh, and if he is possessed of real firmness and 
width of view, he will feel equally uneasy if he has been too 
laudatory. But he may comfort himself with the thought that 
his opinion will not stand alone, and that if he throws too much oil 
into the salad, there is sure to be some one else who will throw 
too much vinegar. 

Lastly, critics are moved to criticise books harshly or favourably 

“feelings of personal enmity or friendship towards the author. In 

e lower levels of criticism, both these feelings operate power- 
fully, but in the higher levels enmity seldom tempts a critic to 
do more than see in their blackest colours mistakes which he 
honestly detects. Friendship, however, is a cause of dis- 
turbance in the critical judgment of which it is impossible to get 

‘rid. An honest man will not, indeed, praise where there is nothing 
favourable to be said, but he will exalt, magnify, and give pro- 
minence to all that is excellent. The critical friend sees in the 
book so much more than the outside public can see. He is 
haunted by a voice that he loves, and impressed with thoughts 
that are familiar. The humour seems to him so doubly humorous 
when he thinks of the sly fun that has so often made him laugh. 
The style is so fresh when he remembers the cheery talk to which 
he has so often listened. The tone is so manly when it is illus- 
trated by the character of one whom he knows to be good 
and generous. This must be so. Critics are but men, and friend- 
ship 1s human; and all that we can reasonably demand is that 
the critic shall not write about the book with a warmth and ex- 
travagance which he would know to be absurd if he were speak- 
ing of it. Friendship is perhaps the most commendable of 
the causes that bias critical judgment. The list of these causes 
might easily be extended, but those we have mentioned 
are, we believe, the chief ones. The great thing is, that the 


criticised and the public generally should understand that, on the 
one hand, journalistic criticism rarely deals perfect justice ; and 
os on the other, one-sided criticism may be equally justifiable, 
an 


nest traits of moral character. : 


MR. BRIGHT ON POPULAR EDUCATION. 


OXE of the strongest arguments in favour of a Reform Bill is 
that it would give us a truce to speeches about Reform. 
Mr. Milner Gibson would hang up his late on the willows of 
Manchester, and Mr. Bright would have a respite from that 
fearful array of sums in long-division and the rule-of-three by 
the results of which all England is to be governed. This would 
be no inconsiderable benefit, not only to the honourable gentle- 
men themselves, but to the public at large. Political contests 
always involve an enormous quantity of nonsense, misstatement, 
exaggeration, and deception of all sorts; and even if they end 
in advancing the very best of causes, the quantity of error 
which they incidentally patronize is immense, and must always 
be considered as a very material drawback to the net profit of 
the whole operation. Tt is of the greatest importance not to 
allow such incidental errors and misstatements to pass unnoticed, 
for they not only mislead the public at large, but throw discredit 
on the cause with which they are associated, 

In his elaborate oration at Manchester, Mr. Bright made a 
misstatement of this kind of the most wonderful nature. The 
following passage occurred in his speech on that occasion :— 

We have members of the aristocracy of this country exhibiting themselves 
frequently on platforms on various occasions. They tell the people how 
wonderfully education has advanced, how much Parliament grants every 
year, how much voluntary effort docs, what a great step the people have 
taken forward. I wish they would come to the legitimate conclusion after 
all this praise of the people. Your statisticians say that 2,000,000 of the 
people are subscribers to benefit societies, and that they have now for funds 
more than 9,000,0col. sterling. Is that no al of providence? Is that no 

roof of improvement and advancement ? ho is the man that dares stand 

fore any considerable number of his countrymen and libel them by saying 
that that which Mr. Grey—that which Charles James Fox—advocated for 


you in 1791 you are still so turbulent, so degraded, that you are not fit to be 
trusted with in the year 1858? 


The gist of these remarks, apart from the sneer at the aristo- 
cracy, is that the people at large are well educated and provident. 
We shall not be accused of undervaluing the virtues of the 
national character, and certainly nothing is further from our inten- 
tion than to say a single disrespectful word of the most numerous 
class of the population ; but flattery, we are sure, is as mischievous 
as we hope it is unnational. hatever we-do—whether we 
reform our House of Commons, or let it alone—whether we 
abolish the House of Lords, or tolerate it, as Mr. Bright seems 
to think we ought, for a few years longer—let us, as long as we 
can, keep out of that most miserable of all conditions in which 
Demus expects to be tickled, and the sausage-maker makes a 
fortune by gratifying his wishes. The people of England are 
very brave, wonderfully energetic, and possessed of understand- 
ings which are not only solid and capacious, but capable, under 
favourable circumstances, of taking a very high polish; but vast 
masses of them are probably as ignorant, as helpless, and as 
wasteful and improvident in all the habits of their lives as almost 
any civilized population in the world. What Mr. Bright’s 
“members of the aristocracy” may have said about popular 
education we do not tome ngeg BA as to what the actual state of 
popular education in England is, we entertain a pretty strong 
opinion, based upon grounds of the fallaciousness of which Mr. 
right at least has not convinced us. The annual volumes of 
reports published by the Committee of Council on Education 
form a remarkable commentary, on his theory of universal 
enlightenment. It is quite true that great efforts to advance 
education have been made of late years. No doubt the Govern- 
ment grant has increased from 20,0001. to 650,000/. Schools 
have been built, societies have been formed, exertions of all kinds 
have been made in every direction; but the amount of work 
which the promoters of education have to do, and the mass of 
ignorance which still remains completely untouched by their 
efforts, is altogether enormous. Mr. Bright of course alludes to 
adults when he speaks of the education of the poor, for it is 
to them that he proposes to give the franchise on the strength 
of their education. The oldest boys in elementary schools 
are not more than fourteen years of age. Hardly any remain 
there so long, and the immense majority leave before they 
are eleven. This is the state of things in inspected schools, 
which are probably picked specimens. The great majority of 
elementary schools are uninspected, and probably present few 
inducements to the scholars to remain. It follows that, in order 
to arrive at a notion of the state of education amongst the adult 
r of the present day, we must look at the state of education 
in elementary schools as it was some twenty years back. 

Very few of those who were then pupils in that class of schools 
are at present more than thirty years old. We have no very 
authentic accounts of the condition of popular education at that 
time, as the Government system of grants did not begin till 1839, 
and the earliest systematic reports of the school inspectors date 
from 1844. From 1844, however, to the present time, we have 
an uninterrupted history of the state of education in the better 
kind of elementary schools, and if any one after reading those 
reports can conscientiously say that they give him a high im- 
pression of the standard of intellectual cultivation attained b 
the poor, he is past the reach of argument. Few persons, indeed, 
are aware of the nature of the ignorance which exists amongst 


- the families of the very poor. That stock of knowledge which 


the children of rich people acquire quite unconsciously upon all 
je wanting amongst them. Kven a 


ually suggestive of a true conclusion, whether it is con- 
or sympathetic, 


sorts of subjects is utterly 
backward child in the family of com ively rich parents 
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would usually, at eight or nine years of 
to write with no 


ordin books without conscious effort, an 
other difficulty than that which is inseparable from the un- 
steadiness and awkwardness of an infant’s hand. Apart from 


these accomplishments it would probably know a considerable 
number of miscellaneous elementary facts which are of the 
greatest importance, but which are so simple and elemen- 
tary that few people remember how and where they learnt 
them. Poor children are entirely destitute of this kind of 
knowledge. They know just what they have learnt at school, 
and almost literally wale more. We all remember Mr. 
Brookfield’s account of the children who, being perfectly well 
acquainted with a large quantity of Scripture facts and characters, 
were totally unable to say whose words the Sermon on the 
Mount was composed of; and several of the Inspectors testify 
to the fact that it was common some years since to find whole 
schools full of children of whom hardly any one could tell what 
country they lived in, or what was the name of the reigning 
sovereign. It is to these children, now grown up into men, that 
Mr. Bright proposes to extend the suffrage with indiscriminate 
profusion, because the present generation of children are in a way 
to receive a somewhat Better education. 

It is important to take care not to be deluded by phrases of 
compliment. Mr. Bright is perfectly right in saying that 
members of the aristocracy are extremely apt to speak in 
glowing language of the intelligence of mechanics, but when 
these compliments come to be quoted as the ground for advo- 
cating great eae changes, it is absolutely necessary to 
recognise the fact that they have, like almost all compliments, 
a double aspect. The fact that the rich man feels himself 
entitled to offer, and that the poor man is pleased to receive, praise 
oe such subjects, is in itself conclusive proof of the fact that 
there is a great gulf between the acquirements of the two classes. 
If one lawyer were to say of another that he was quite pleased 
to find that he had read Blackstone, and that he really did know 
that murder was a capital crime, his language would be thought 
extremely insulting; but such language—kindly uttered and thank- 
fully and even proudly quoted—is precisely the sort of language to 
which Mr. Bright a eal The gist of all the addresses madeat me- 
chanics’ institutes, free libraries, social science meetings, and other 
such gatherings, always is something to this effect: —‘* How much 
better it is for you to pass your evenings here in reading than te 
go and get drunk at a public-house.” All parties assume that 
the public-house and the drunkenness are the other branch of the 
alternative, and that they are, in fact, extremely powerful rivals 
to the more peaceable and praiseworthy occupations which the 
lecturer and his audience hee assembled to honour. Such 
language is the very strongest proof that could be given of an 
aay between rich and poor in respect of self-command and 
intelligence which goes very deep indeed. 

With respect to the providence and self-denial of the class to 
whom he refers it appears to us that Mr. Bright’s argument is 
as wonderful as his argument on their intelligence. He tells 
us that 2,000,000 depositors have more than ara in 
benefit societies. There are 2,000,000 poor people in England 
who have actually saved nearly 5/. a piece. For a mechanic 
in a good trade 5s. a day is nothing very unusual in the way of 
wages, and they are often much higher. Is it such a wonderful 
proof of providence and self-denial for a man to be actually 
three weeks beforehand with the world? What would Mr. 
Bright think of a person who acted on that principle in his own 
es of life? What would be thought of a lawyer or of a doctor 
who spent every shilling he earned, and considered himself a 
prudent man because he had contrived out of an income of 
2000l. a year to lay by 120/.? Why should we look at the 
benefit societies alone ? The public-houses and gin-palaces give 
some test of providence. The sums spent there in mere extrava- 
gance bear a greater proportion to the total incomes of those who 
spend them than the sums disbursed by rich people on luxuries 
bear to their incomes. 

No doubt great excuses are to be made for the improvidence 
and ignorance of the poor, and it is equally true that nothing can 
be pleasanter than to be able to appeal to symptoms which show 
the progress of better habits; but it is merely as symptoms 
that these things are encouraging. They are like a sick man’s 
first day out of bed, or an idle schoolboy’s first tolerably perfect 
lesson. We may be glad to see them—they may encourage us 
to hope for better things—we may say that they show the 
existence of latent powers which may gradually become patent— 
but we must not allow ourselves to be deceived into attaching 
to them a substantial importance which they do not deserve. 
When a boy knows how to read and write and cipher, and has 
learnt his catechism—when a man can take interest in a book of 
some solidity, and can bear to rescue a few shillings from his 
daily expenditure—a + point is no doubt gained; but it 
does not follow that either the one or the other is to start at 
once into a sound politician, and to be capable of forming an 
opinion of much importance to himself or his neighbours on the 
management of public affairs. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

ie Christmas Books are, as we make no doubt is the case, 
suited to the market, a question arises whether they may be 
taken as a fair reflex of the national cultivation and taste? If so, 


Blessington and Gore House. 
extravagant prices for extravagant rubbish ; and the thing, being 
only got up for presentation, was thrown away like a lady's 
bouquet after a single night’s wear. But if the present Christ- 
mas k aims at a longer life, it still bears the same relation to 
the old Annual that a group of wax flowers does to the lady's 
bouquet. This last is for use, though a brief one—the other is 
only for show, though a lasting one. The present Gift-book is 
much more hone: and correct, and it is made to last for 
many seasons; but somehow or other it seems to be got u 
for a glass case, not to be touched and handled. The old Ann 
was generally desperate rubbish, but it was made of genuine 
weeds. The present Christmas Book is of superfine flowers, all 
of the best growth, but very artificial. The old Annuals did great 
service to art, and some of Turner's best sketches and Heath's 
best engravings are to be found in them. In the Christmas 
Books of the present day, the illustrations are turned out of a 
large drawing and wood-cutting gage | with the precision 
and uniformity of machinery. Of the old Annual there was 
something to ony there was something to criticise, something 
generally—and this pumas accounts for a reviewer's sympathy 
with it—to laugh at. Now-a-days, people dare not be inde- 
pendent or original, so they fall back on the old stock of litera- 
ture ; and our Christmas ks, like the literary prolusions of 
Parliament men in the autumn, only hash up the old stale dishes. 
In this as in other things, our English reverence for the past 
comes out; and the new Christmas Book stands above all 
opinion—serene, faultless, and passionless as are the gods. And 
yet in the old Annual one had some sort of human interest. 
t was written by living men and women—very foolish ones, very 
often—but we felt that the dainty little creature was alive. As to 
the stately, solemn, decorous Christmas Book of the day, one can 
scarcely believe in the life of anything so graciously artificial, so 
perfect in propriety, so accredited, and so impeccable. The 
Christmas Book is a safe thing. It simply republishes the 
classical authors and their most classical pieces. It only ven- 
tures on what the verdict of the ages has set its stamp upon. 
Milton and Goldsmith are thoroughly safe. ‘The publisher 
can’t be wrong, the purchaser can’t be wrong, nobody can be 
wrong in selling or buying, giving or receiving, an illustrated. 
Vicar of yi or a pictorial erted Village. Hence our 
Christmas Book always now-a-days consists of some established 
favourite, done up in very smart binding, with a profusion of 
graceful little woodcuts. This, we suspect, is found to be the 
safest commercial speculation. Very few persons who give away 
books can be expected to exercise an independent judgment in 
their choice. iy won't buy books to make presents of, if, as 
is often the case, they or those to whom they are to be presented 
are to be identified with, or made responsible for, the writer. It 
is enough for them to spend their money; and money is of less 
consequence than committing a purchaser to an opinion. Mr. 
Carlyle, for example, or Sir A. Alison, would compromise both 
iver and receiver. But Johnson or Addison, Akenside or Camp- 
ll, nobody ever thinks of identifying with anybody or anything. 
Modern Gift Books, then, are invariably reprints of the old 
authors, because they pay better, and attract more customers. 
But it would be a great mistake to suppose that, because they 
are sold so largely, they tell very considerably on the popular 
taste. We'are not quite sure that Christmas ks are- much 
more than furniture or nicknacks. They are rather too fine to 
be read, and in our experience we have seldom seen young people, 
or old ones either, fairly at work with their sumptuous Christmas 
Books. They are too big for the pocket, and too brilliant for 
summer boats or winter firesides. But we will go further. 
Because they are classics, they are not read. They are rather like 
the Bible in small snidiile-cheas houses—carefully stowed away 
on the front parlour table and neatly done up in green baize, but 
never by any accident opened. To poasess them is made a popular 
religion, but to use them is quite another matter. Why should not 
the Statistical Society, or a Parliamentary Committee, investigate 
the number of copies bought, as compared with the number of 
copies read, say of Paradise Lost,in one twelvemonth? Would 
anybody venture to declare, speaking from experience, that in the 
whole line of street from Tyburn to the Bank any six. 
men or their wives have ever fairly read Rasselas or the Traveller? 
It is, therefore, we believe, a mistake to suppose that the repub- 
lication of the old authors as Christmas pal a general 
appreciation of standard literature. It is the timidity of men | 
which drives bookbuyers and booksellers back on the accredi' 
authors. We reprint Thomson’s Seasons not because everybod 
reads Thomson’s Seasons, but because it is quite the British 
religion that everybody should have the book, and because 


at a first and superficial view they may be thought to prove a 
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pendence of judgment and a responsibility of selection which few 
people have the courage or take the trouble to exercise. 

Consequently, while our Christmas Books are like Maud, with 
neither savour nor salt, it must be admitted that they are ex- 
tremely correct and faultily faultless. Nevertheless, sensualists and 
epicureans that we are, how many of us would, if we dared, like 
something less bright and good for the compliments of the 
season? Why is it that we get nothing now-a-days but 
books at Christmas? Why is it that the turkey and 
chine days, the side of pork and the poultry and game 
days, are at an end? Is it not the fact that Christmas of the old 
sort only exists in the illustrated newspapers? Would not any 
unele and aunt who ventured upon the substantial generosity of 
gold pins to the boys, or bracelets to the girls, or even on the 
vulgar practical benevolence of a five-pound note, really establish 
a character for originality in these days of Gift Books ? How- 
ever, we live in “‘ earnest” days—we are above the gratifications 
of the flesh. Be it ours, as we shall get nothing less transcen- 
dental or more mundane either to give or to receive in the way 
of cousinly cadeaue than books, to review the only form in 
which the compliments of the season present themselves. 


A good many of last year’s Christmas Books reappear, and 
very properly, for a second issue. And we are not sure that 
the sumptuous Longfellow’s Poems, that curious chapter in the 
Fogg of art, Moxon’s remarkable edition of Tennyson, 
the Selections from Burns, Mulready's Vicar of Wakefield, 
and Mr. Willmott’s Poets of the Nineteenth Century, are 
likely to be improved upon. In the lower strata of these 
gift books, however, we observe a new series, which, in 
its way, is to be very highly spoken of. Under the title of 
Favourite Pleasure Books (Sampson Low) are to be found the 
old familiar child stories—Cock Robin and Mother Hubbard, 
and the like—rendered with surprising artistic skill by that 
clever animal painter or draftsman, Mr. Harrison Weir. It 
is possible that children may like the old wooden dog and stiff 
ungainly horse of the nursery books of our own childhood better 
than Flaxman’s outlines, but Mr. Weir has not fallen into the 
mistake of anticipating taste in this way. His animals have 
certain grotesque, satiric touches of human _ intelligence 
which pp wee great ers in the artist, but there is 
enough of larger — fan in them to attract the child’s 
eye; and the colouring, though broad, is sufficiently cor- 
rect. To doa child’s book with an artist’s taste is a very diffi- 
cult thing; and though we will not follow the cant of the day in 
saying that art education cannot begin too early, yet it is well 
to have even the simplest pictures for children and the poor done 
by the best hands, and this improvement in popular art is more 
important than it seems to be. Of the immense value, and, we 
trust, permanent popularity of these household legends, we are 
not ashamed to express a high opinion; and these publications 
are much to be commended. From the same publisher—perhaps 
it got into the series by mischance—we have a very funereal Christ- 
mas book, called Our Little Ones in Heaven, consisting of certain 
extracts in prose and verse, selected not without taste and judg- 
ment, but all about dead babies. This book is meant, we suppose, to 
represent the yew and form of the Christmas-tree. Gray's 
Poems (Low) is one of the books we have already spoken of 
always safe, always popular. The illustrations are sharp and 
scratchy, and seem to lng to a school of art getting too common, 
in which vigour is attempted by mere angular drawing and stiff, 
wiry treatment. But the especial beauty of this volume is its 
typography. In this respect the little book, not only in its 
mechanical execution, but in the type, of a fount new to us, 
recalling the very best of the Elzevirs, may be considered as a 
specimen. L' Allegro, illustrated by the Etching Club (Low) is 
a transference towood ofa well-known and familiar series. Perhaps 
the artists are not very thankful for the reproduction, for they 
have most of them improved during the last ten years. Cres- 
wick is fairly represented, and a good view of the “Brocas at Eton,” 
by Stonehouse, is among the best drawings. e observe a mis- 
reading of the poet in the illustration to the line, “Every shepherd 
tells his tale.” This has nothing to do with a shepherd and a 
love tale, but with the —— telling the tale—that is, counting 
the number—of his sheep before folding time. E. V. B. is a lady 
well known in the art world, and who has — many illus- 
trations of religious works yore tes erable powers. She 
has furnished the pictures to a collection of Nursery Rhymes 
called Child's Play (Low). Though few in number, and not to 

-be compared in variety to the similar productions of Nursery 
Rhymes, dated some years back, and published by Burns, to 
which Mr. Dyce was a contributor, and another collection 

ublished by Cundall, yet as far as they go, they are not to 
be excelled. E. V. B. thrown a mythical and semi-reli- 
gious tone over her drawings, which exhibit much mind. It 
may seem foolish to detect anything like high art in a drawihg 
about ‘‘ Mary, Mary, quite contrary,” and the“ Beggars are coming 
to Town ;” but it is a fact that the lady illustrator has quite glori- 
fied this simple text with a splendid commentary, very suggestive 
and ical, though not without a trifle of German affectation. 
Mr. Low’s most imposing book, however, is one called Favourite 
English Poems. ese are whole pieces, taken, not according 
to scale or size, from the British Parnassus—ranging from 
Milton to Tennyson—a single specimen of each, but not always 
the best imens. Shelley’s Skylark bears a disproportion to 
Bloomfield’s Farmer's Boy, and ‘s Balaklava Charge 


is outweighted by the whole of Campbell's Pleasures of Hope. 
Cope, Creswick, and Horsley are among the illustrators, and with 
their usual success. Mr. Wehnert illustrates, and very badly, 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner, but redeems himself with some clever 


sketches for Keats’ Hve Angelo. Blair's Grave a pears, and 
characteristically for a Scottish bard, as a gift-book, m ished by 
Black of Edinburgh. The poem we could never relish, and it is 


not very jovial for the season ; but it is a fine edition—Tenniel’s 
drawings being, as they should be, not without a spice of the 
grotesque, which, from the date of the old medieval Dance of 
eath, seems inseparable from the subject. An elaborate preface 
by Mr. Farrer is worth reading, on the literature of these grave 
subjects ; but both he and the illustrators seem to be scarcel 
ye of poor mad Blake’s wonderful illustrations of Blair's 


ave. 

Goldsmith's Poems, edited by Mr. Aris Willmott, is one of 
Routledge’s worthies. The paper and print are sumptuous— 
the one “toned,” as they call it, to a richness almost voluptuous, 
and the other very bright and clear. Every page is lined with 

old, but we are not satisfied with the illustrations. They are 

y Mr. Birket Foster, an artist given to these works, who is 
sadly monotonous and tedious. His forte is landscape, but after 
seeing, as we have done, some five hundred of his sketches, he 
begins to pall le fs us; and in this case his drawings suffer by an 
experiment, and by no means a successful one, of printing wood- 
cuts in faintly-tinted colours. A Selection Fn Wordsworth’s 
Poems (Routledge), again edited by Mr. Willmott, and again 
illustrated by Birket Foster, is much better, and will probabl. 
contest the popular verdict with Mr. Low’s Favourite Englis 
Poems. One of its specialties is that it presents the first two 
books of the Hacursion as an independent poem, under the title 
of the Deserted Cottage—which Deserted Cottage may be had in 
a separate form, also as a gift-book, suited to slender purses which 
cannot compass the sumptuous and handsome book we have 
just named, to which we are almost disposed to award the palm 
among the Christmas books that we have as yet met with. Mr. 
Birket Foster appears again, and in his most favourable aspect, 
in an edition of Tom Warton’s Hamlet (Low)—a poem deserve 
forgotten, and only likely to be preserved for these very spiri 
etchings, which are more suitable than wood to the artist’s style. 
In Odes and Sonnets (Routledge), we have again Birket Foster, 
and again the washy colour-printing. The odes are not all odes ; 
and when such poems as Herbert's “ Sweet Day” does duty as 
an “ Ode to Virtue,” and a quatrain of Langhorn’s on the violet 
appears as an “ Ode toa Violet,” we feel that we are trifled with, 
and ask whether “ Come live with me, and be my love,” is an 
MeDerm lume, The Merrie Days of England (Kent) 

t. McDermott’s volume, errie 8 ng ent), 
almost describes itself. It is dedicated to a recollection of days 
which perhaps never existed—the days “ before England’s griefs 
began ”—the days of merry monks, merry tournaments, merry 
abbeys, merry Christmas, merry everything. The book is pre- 
eminently a holiday one, tricked out with very well-engraved 
woodcuts, and the editor shows a good deal of taste in his selec- 
tions from old literature on the good old days. For a single 
poem, eminently suited for exhibiting Mr. Birket Foster's some- 
what mannered drawing under the best auspices, Wordsworth’s 
White Doe vf Rylstone (Longman) affords an unusually good 
specimen. The woodlands of Bolton were never better rendered ; 
and we are not sure that a single poem so exquisitely painted 
so symmetrically adorned is not pleasanter than a mere 

cento of writers and draughtsmen. Mr. Murray seems to stake 
his reputation in this exhibition of Season Books on a single can- 
didate ; and it is a first-rate one, solid, accredited, and reall 
useful. Wordsworth’s Greece, with its profusion of steel 
woodcuts, is republished with a new pe ace on Greek art, of 
which it is enough to say that it is by Mr. Scharf. For its limits 
it could not well be excelled. 


ICONOCLASTES CLERICALIS. 


OME fool or madman lately secreted himself in All Souls 
Church, Langham-place, and in the night mutilated a picture 
hung over the communion-table. He followed noble precedent, 
whether instigated by dementia vulgaris or dementia theologica. 
One Mr. Sherfield, der of Salisbury, some two hundred 
rose ago, thought to break a painted window in St. 
mund’s Church, Salnbury, and ot fined 1000/. for his prema- 
ture iconoclasm; and one Mr. Martin, some twenty or thirty 
yours ago, set fire to York Minster in a mingled humour of 
zy and fanaticism, and got imprisoned for life for his burni 
zeal. Perhaps both of these historical ages have 
their apologists; but we do not remember that any clerical 
excuses for their crusade against the monuments of idolatry are 
extant. William Prynne, indeed, at a halting apology 
for his legal friend; and there were those who looked on 
conflagration of York Minster as an omen of coming wrath 
against anti-Christian worship in high 


But the Mary’ 
bone ns much to its credit, did net follow ent in 
accepting this devout zeal against the worship of Baal. They 


offered a reward for the perpetrator of the abominable mutilation 


of the picture, and they v roperly resolved to restore it. 
On « motion for the sdadiradison the minute to this effect « 


week or two ago, a Mr. Perry was found to move a resolution for 
| its non-confirmation, to be followed by another resolution to 
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“obtain a faculty for the removal of the picture, and for its 
sale, in order with the proceeds to put up the Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, &ec., in an appropriate manner.” This amend- 
ment was met with shouts of “Oh! oh!” and it was discussed 
by thirteen speakers—the seconder (of whom more presently) 
and two others speaking in its favour, and the other ten vestry- 
men against it. The proposal was negatived by a very large 
ey The arguments were, that if the picture were not 
restored, a premium would be held out for similar acts of 
ao being perpetrated in other places of worship—that 

e alleged superstitious use of the picture was mere childish- 
ness—that, if not restored, mutilators might destroy similar 
works at the National Gallery—that the parishioners were 
trustees of the parish property—that if they refused to restore 
ee they would be suffering themselves to be intimi- 
da 5 pe of violence, and churches and cathedrals would 
never be safe from the hands of the spoliator and from 
acts of sacrilege—that if they gave way in this instance, 
a window lately put up in the parish at the cost of 200l., 
might be destroyed next week, &. We quote the precise 
words of the various speakers ; ‘and it is satisfactory to find that 
so much good sense and right feeling prevail in an assembly 
where now and then indications of the opposite qualities 
have presented themselves. Had this been the whole matter, 
we should, however, have passed it over as a trifle in which 
the right-mindedness of the majority was so conspicuous, that it 
was scarcely worth while to gibbet the miserable minority both 
in the division and in the argument. 


But the seconder of Mr. Perry’s resolution was the Rev. | 


Eardley Wilmot, Rector of All Souls. This distinguished icono- 
clast, like Eratosthenes, deserves an immortality which we are far 
from grudging him. A clergyman making capital out of an act 
of sacrilege is so splendid an exception to his order that it is a 
pity that his shining light should be hid under a bushel ; and here 
is his oration in extenso :— 


The Rey. Eardley Wilmot, the rector of All Souls, said he would second 
the proposition made by Mr. Perry. His own opinion was that in the times 
in which we lived the proper display of the Ten Commandments, the Belief, 
and the Lord’s Prayer, would be more consonant to the feelings of a Pro- 
testant Congregation than a picture, however beautiful, in one of our metro- 

litan churches. While this was his own opinion, at the same time he was 

und to confess that there were some of the members of his church who were 
most anxious that the picture should be restored, though, on the other hand, 
there were some who were glad that the picture had oo taken away. At 
the present time the Creed and the Ten Commandments were represented on 
little bits of board, in one corner of the Communion, and he (the rector) 
believed that a nicely painted window would be an excellent substitute for 
the picture, and indeed, if he (Mr. Wilmot) were to undertake it, he had but 
little doubt that he could raise the money for its erection. He believed, how- 
ever, it would be necessary that they should have a faculty to remove the 
picture, and he had written to the Bishop of London on the subject, and the 
reply he had received left but little doubt on his mind that there would be no 
difficulty in obtaining such faculty. The Bishop, in his reply, stated that he 
could see no objection to the picture over the Communion table, but if it was 
desirable to have it permanently removed, application had better be made to 
Mr. Shepherd, the registrar of the Consistory Court of his diocese, with 
reference to the faculty. That being the case, as Mr. Farrer had made a most 
liberal offer for the picture, mutilated as it was, he (the rector) thought the 
best thing to be done was to sell the picture, and use the money for the more 
eee decoration of the church in lieu thereof. [Hear, hear, and great 
dissent. 


_ This is rather important in other respects than as an exhi- 
bition of Mr. Wilmot’s good taste and feeling. He obviously 
wishes to convey the impression—we believe an unsound one— 
that the Bishop of London sympathized with his puritanical 
folly, that “‘a picture, however beautiful,” is out of place in our 
churches. The Bishop “saw no objection to the picture,” but, 
so ran Mr. Wilmot’s implication, if the Marylebone Ves 

wished to remove the picture, “ there would be no difficulty” in 
that quarter. Now, of course,to secure popular applause is, 
amongst other things, a clerical duty. ‘‘ Amongst other things,” 
we say, and those things are common propriety, common honesty, 
and common sense. These are the things which the Marylebone 
Vestry did recognise, and which the Rector did not, in his 
senseless and gratuitous display of a mean, narrow, harsh, cold 
puritanism. fic miscalculated popular opinion. The Vestry did 
their duty when the Rector betrayed his. It is quite super- 
fluous to say that religion, if it is good for anything, is not a 
foe to the arts—especially to say it in these days when every 
new meeting-house, as well as every new church, proclaims the 
universal feeling which would associate the beautiful with 
worship. Nor can it be necessary to dismiss with scorn the 
* childish” imputation that any human being is likely to say 
his prayers to a picture, or to stigmatize as it deserves 
Mr. Wi mot’s preference for the Ten Commandments to a 
religious picture. But for all whom it may concern, we desire 
just to put on record the sentiments of Archbishops Tenison 
and Wake, Bishops Barrow and Stillingfleet—all and each of 
them as thorough Protestants as ever lived—on this subject, 
for the benefit of the clergy, if any such there be, who are of 
Mr. Wilmot’s way of thinking, or rather talking, about art in 
religion. Our churches are dull, and stupid, and bald enough. 
We cannot afford to have any more Wilmots, so we may aswell nip 
the nascent nonsense in the bud. This is what the most Protestant 
Bishops teach on the ornaments of churches:—‘ We are so 
far from condemning all sorts of images, that we think it 
not any crime to have the histories of the Gospel carved 
and painted in our churches, which the walls and windows of 
several of them do declare..... This is evident, that our 


church is neither against the art of painting nor any 
civil use of images. ... . Our State has, by express 

of Parliament, declared even in the time of Reformation, that 
they did not condemn the civil use of images.... We retain 
pictures in our churches for ornament, and for all the benefits of 
inflaming us towards imitating the graces and virtues of holy 
persons, and for renewing in us afresh the memory of those 
whom they represented, with a reverence and respect for them ; 
.... and everybody knows how much use there may be, and how 
much less danger there certainly is, in historical representations 
than in single carved images... .. When we admit the pictures 
and images of Christ we refuse not the honour due to them: we 
retain them as ornaments; we value them as images of persons 
more honourable than our prince and friend; we use them as 
remembrances of man’s redemption, which we cannot be too fre- 
quently reminded of.” And the general use of pictures in 
churches is thus finally announced by Stillingfleet as “of the 
nature of books which represent things to our minds, without 
any act of adoration performed to that which is only an instru- 
ment of meditation, although the thing represented to the mind 
be a proper object of adoration.” 


REVIEWS. 


THE CALAMITIES AND QUARRELS OF AUTHORS.* 


NDEPENDENTLY of the intrinsic merits of the works of 
the elder Disraeli, they have considerable interest at the 
present time on account of the light which they throw on the 
character of the author’s son, and pep account of their i 
to a variety of problems of lasting interest, on which the time 
which has elapsed—now nearly half a century—since their original 
publication, has thrown much light that would have been new to 
their author. The family senaalenee between the father and the 
son is very remarkable. Without the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s wit, and also without his extravagance, the literary 
antiquarian is always on stilts, which want but a very little deve- 
lopment to grow into such stuff as Asian Mysteries and Territorial 
Constitutions are made of. His belief in fine words, and more or 
less picturesque metaphors, is in this age extremely curious, and 
produces something of the effect of old-fashioned embroidery 
and gold-lace. For example, in a sad story about a poor lady of 
the name of Ryves, who learned French in order to support 
herself by translating French books, Mr. Disraeli thus describes 
the way in which she set about the translation of Froissart :— 

At the British Museum I have seen her conning over the magnificent and 
voluminous MS. of the old chronicler, and by its side Lord Berners’s version, 
printed in the reign of Henry VIII. It was evident that his lordship was 
employed as a spy on Froissart, to inform her of what was going on in the 
French camp; and she soon ived, for her taste was delicate, that it 
required an ancient lord and knight, with all his antiquity of phrase, to break 
a lance with the still more ancient chivalric Frenchman. . . . She 
to Lord Berners, while she felt it was here necessary to understand old 
French, and then write it in old English. 

The metaphor about the spy, the “ breaking a lance,” and the 
“vailing,” are specimens of a style which runs through the 
whole book. The belief that there is a special poetry about 
everything that relates to authorship was always present to 
Mr. Disraeli’s mind, and is, indeed, closely connected with the 
object for which, and the principles upon which, he wrote. He 
took « view of the position and office of literature which in this 
country is very seldom advocated. There are certain outlying 
purlieus in all professions. A clergyman knows how such a man 
came to be made a bishop, and can explain where such another 
got his favourite heresy. A lawyer is full of gossip about cases 
and briefs, and a doctor has the sources of his rival’s practice 
at his fingers’ ends. There is probably hardly a college in either 
University in which there is not some veteran Fellow who knows 
all the manners and customs of the establishment—all the 
history of all the persons who have belonged to it—all the 
results of all the examinations, and generally all the sort of 
knowledge which usually perishes for want of a sacred poet. 
Mr. Disraeli delighted to discharge an office somewhat analogous 
to this in respect to literature. He collected together the 
secret history of almost all the noted books and authors 
in this country. All their quarrels, all their lives, all 
their transactions with booksellers, had a value in his eyes, 
like that which old coins or pottery have for antiquarians, 
The impartiality with which he writes, and the indiflerence 
which he shows to all the most powerful passions, political or 
religious, which are represented in literature, is very uncommon 
in this country, and highly characteristic. His books are unques- 
tionably most amusing, most laborious, and most useful for m 
purposes, but we think that the principle upon which they re- 

se is radically false, and would, if recognised, be fatal to the 
interests which it is supposed to promote. Mr. Disraeli’s fa- 
vourite object in life was the erection of literature into a special 
and separate profession ; and it is obvious that he conceived of 
it as an art in itself altogether distinct from the sciences with 
which it might be accidentally, and as he thought unfortunately, 


* The Calamities and Quarrels of Authors. With some Inquiries 


ing their Moral and Li Character, and Memoirs for our Li 
History. By Isaac Disraeli. A New dition, edited by his Son, the ight 
Hon. Benjamin Distaeli, London: Routledge. 1859. ‘ 
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mixed up. In speaking of the degree in which criticism has been 
—— by the political or theological opinions of the critic, 
Says 

The true objects of literature, the cultivation of the intellectual faculties, 
stand entirely unconnected with Politics and Religion. Let this be the im- 
prescriptible right of an author. In our free country, unhappily, they have 
not been separated: they run together; and in the ocean of human opinions 
the salt ont bitterness of these mightier waves have infected the clear waters 
from the springs of the Muses. 

In order to separate the two channels more effectually, Mr. 
Disraeli was earnestly desirous to erect authorship into a distine- 
tive profession, separated from all others by the ordinary lines 
which form the boundaries of other callings; and the gist of the 
complaint ayainst- ihe world which he made on the part of 
authors in general was, that this distinctive character had not been 
sufficiently recognised, and that in consequence of this neglect 
authorship, as a special calling, had not met with proper en- 
couragement, but had been systematically neglected, except in a 
few.exceptional cases and periods. There is probably some truth 
in this complaint as cones to particular persons, but we have 
little doubt that upon the generai principle the common practice 
is quite right and the proposed alteration entirely wrong. We 
are convinced that if it were effected it would diminish not on] 
» usefulness of literature to the public, but its intrinsic excel- 

ence. 

Speaking very broadly, literature may perhaps be divided into 
two great branches, of which one consists of the works of the 
imagination, and the other of the works of the judgment. Poetry 
and prose would be a better division if those words were not, 
in the popular estimation, identified respectively with metrical 
and unmetrical composition. It seems to us that the element 
which Mr. Disraeli wished to eliminate from them is essential 
to the excellence of each of these great divisions of literature. 
If poetry had no reference either to religion or to politics, 
what would it refer to worth describing? Shakspeare and Dry- 
den could no more have written their respective poems if they 
had not been Englishmen bred up to take an interest in public 
affairs, than Milton and Pope could have composed Paradise 
Lost and the Essay on Man if religion and morals had been 
tabooed to poets. All great poems have turned upon matters of 
lasting interest to men as men. To say nothing of David and 
Isaiah, Homer, the Greek tragedians, Virgil, Dante, and Cor- 
neille may be quoted in support of the proposition which Mr. 
Disraeli denied. All of them wrote either upon religion or 
politics ; most of them wrote upon both ; and surely it requires 
no very profound criticism to see that if the world had looked 
upon them emer | in the light of men engaged in “ the cultiva- 
tion of their intellectual faculties,” without considering them as 
being (as jn fact they were) the most powerful of all advocates of 
their respective beliefs, their books would have become mere toys. 
Great poets discharge an important function in the affairs of life, 
and it would be an insult to them to consider that they were to 
be encouraged and petted by men of all parties in consideration 
of their intellectual power, and without reference to the moral 
and political tendencies of their writings. Milton was un- 
doubtedly right, and Charles II. undoubtedly wrong, upon most 
of the points on which they differed. 1f Charles II. had 
patronized Milton, he would have been a fool for his pains, 
unless he had altered his gs if Milton had accepted 
such patronage, he would have been degraded. It is 
only when Governments feel themselves in a radically false 

sition that they can take the line suggested by Mr. Disraeli. 
The underhand toleration, and even encouragement, which 
Voltaire and Rousseau received from the French Govern- 
ment in the eighteenth century, was perhaps the strongest 
proof that even that disgraceful body ever gave of the deadly 
state of disease and decay into which it had fallen. When people 
once fall into the habit of admiring and encouraging ability as 

such, without reference to its moral character—and religious and 
political opinions are the concrete form of moral character—they 
are on the highway to all sorts of degradation. 
With respect to those literary works which are exercises of 
‘the judgment, it is really impossible to attach any meaning 
whatever to Mr. Disraeli’s poner. except, indeed, a meaning 
so restricted as to be hardly worth expressing. On the great 
topics of theology, history, and philosophy. no man can write 
without taking a side ; and if he takes the wrong side, his book 
is injurious in proportion to its ability. Surely society, in its 
. corporate capacity, can hardly be blamed for not encouraging 
‘speculations of which most of the persons who compose it dis- 
approve. If it should forbid or punish such speculations, it 
would no doubt act most unwisely ; but it is one thing to punish, 
and another not to reward. To erect literature into a separate 
profession, to which people might belong without any reference 
to their opinions, would be in effect a contrivance for rewardimg 
talent, as talent, mg from its direction. It would be possible onl 
upon the principle asserted by Mr. Disraeli as the author's 
“imprescriptible right.” All professions are based upon the 
principle that their exercise is necessary to the public. It is 
neooeery that some men should give religious instruction and 
advice, that others should have a special acquaintance with the 
law, and others with medical science, and so forth; but whether 
or no it is desirable that a man should write a book depends 
entirely ay the worth of what he writes; and the only test of 
this is to be found in its ultimate success. There is a common 
ground upon which members of other professions may meet, 


sinking all irrelevant differences ; but in what Mr. Disraeli looked 
upon as the | ae ore of literature there is literally no common 
ground at all. That all authors write books is a mere accidental 
circumstance, which can no more be made the basis of a profes- 
sional union among them than the fact that they all wear shoes, 
Their objects are not only not the same, but they are frequently 
opposed to each other; and to attempt to sink differences 
between them would be in effect to destroy the life and spirit of 
their productions. me 

The fact is, that neutrality as to the great topics of life is 
possible only in a few of the departments of literature. It is 
possible in respect to great national undertakings of a scientific 
or quasi-scientific nature. The country _— advantageously 
devote a certain amount of money (as, in fact, it does) to the 
encouragement of undertakings which private efforts could not 
carry out. The publications of the Record Commission are a 
case precisely in point. The publication and translation of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible is another case, and pay 

rinciple might be beneficially extended to various other subjects. 

his, however, is a very confined department of literature. 
There can be no doubt that the real result of the adoption of 
such a plan as Mr. Disraeli wished to see in force would 
the multiplication and extension of another field of literary 
exertion, which is certainly more or less indifferent to the great 
pursuits of life, but which, for that very reason, it would be 
most undesirable to force into cultivation. "Works of imagination 
of the minor class have little express relation to either theology 
or politics. They are generally descriptions of the state of 
mind of the writer, or efforts to amuse the reader, and such 
works are probably less in need of artificial stimulus or encourage- 
ment than any other productions of human industry. Perhaps a 
fiftieth part of the published books belonging to this class may 
be of some sort of interest to some other persons than their 
authors; but if, as the French say, “ it constituted a social position” 
to be a middling poetess or novelist, what a rush of them there 
would be! We think it is an eminently judicious arrangement 
to strew a sufficient quantity of thorns on what Mr. Disraeli would 
have called the road to Parnassus, in order to deter all travellers 
except those who are very much in earnest indeed about pursuing 
it. In our own days, thanks to cheap literature, there 1s a vast 
sea of eau suerée prepared for the public (to the great injury of 
weak digestions) by writers of this Rind, In former times, want 
of encouragement starved off all small writers who were not in- 
tensely eager in their pursuit of literature, and a good many of 
those who were. We do not know whether (at the price, pro- 
bably, of much individual hardship) the public was not a gainer. 
People formerly got less pastry, but what they did get was better 
cooked. In our days the Strasburg geese are healthier, but the 
pété de foie gras is fallen off in flavour. There are no doubt many 
exceptions, but on the whole the verdict against society suggested 
by the Quarrels and Calamities of Authors is much more akin 
to “ served them right” than to wilful murder. Here and there 
learned men suffered cruelly, but in a great many instances the 
world was delivered from that sort of unnecessary rubbish which 
in our days is so disastrously abundant. 


A PLEASANT PROSPECT.* 


| ppt time immemorial novelists and playwrights have made 
much capital out of a stock character whose peculiar fancy 
is to groan in the midst of plenty, and to derive his whole de- 
light from the most dismal eects He is always depicted 
as a very cheerful fellow at bottom, who allows nothing to disturb 
his equanimity except the impertinent attempts of his friends to 
persuade him that he is not ~ srr in hopeless misery. When 
off the subject of his monomania, he is not without intelligence ; 
and, however gloomily he may think of the position and prospects 
of himself and his neighbours, he is gifted with an amount of 
self-satisfaction which affords him at least one unfailing subject 
of complacent admiration. If one of these gentlemen of the 
Jerry Ominous type were to appear in real life as an author, and 
ive us his views of the financial past, present, and future of 
reat Britain, he would probably produce a book which it would 
be very difficult to distinguish from Mr. Doubleday’s Financial, 
Monetary, and Statistical History of England. Mr. Doubleday, 
as becomes the lugubrious school to which he belongs, sees 
nothing but symptoms of decay and dissolution in all the 
bustling activity of modern days. In honest King James’s time 
we the Second is the monarch honoured by this — 
r. Doubleday has ascertained that the golden age of Englan: 
is to be found. There was then no surplus population. Every 
man had constant employment at good wages. Profits were 
large. Bankruptcy was unknown. Hospitality was kept up 
in a style which modern times are too poverty-stricken to 
imitate. The dress and furniture used by the rich were indi- 
cative of solid wealth, and the condition of the working classes 
was proportionately happy. On festivals good fare abounded 
from the palace to the cottage. The poorest wore broad cloth 
and linen of the best quality. Oatmeal and potatoes were 
scarcely heard of. Even wheaten bread was held in small 
account, and the whole — fed on bacon and mutton, 
drank beer and cider, and died, for the most part, of surfeit, apo- 
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plexy, gout, and such like fat diseases, instead of falling victims, 
as we moderns do, to consumption and low fever. To crown all— 
or rather, on Mr. Doubleday’s theory, as the cause of all this hap- 
piness—there was no national debt. Since then the State has 
contracted a burden of 800,000,000/. Rates and taxes weigh us 
down. The poor die of starvation and the diseases consequent 
upon it. Bankruptcies and insolvencies are so common as no 
longer to be regarded as a disgrace. The population has been 
unnaturally increased by the very privations the iy = 
have suffered. The masses are ready to turn against the 
Government. The profits of trade have dwindled away. Reck- 
lessness and ignorance are the characteristics of the lower 
classes—extravagance and folly of the rich. The love of show 
has to contend with decreasing means. The criminal law has 
been hardened under the pretence of softening its rigours, and 
the great commercial undertakings of the day are only schemes 
for employing the plunder called surplus capital; which has been 
amassed by the Jew-interest that has ateed the blood of the 
country. In conclusion, Mr. Doubleday assures us, with grim 
satisfaction, that in a very few years (if the present system of 
taxation is continued) the country must sink under it, the 
government must come to a stand-still, and national bankruptcy 
and confusion ensue. 

It would be superfluous to say that Mr. | 
the evil that has come upon us in consequence of those diaboli 
inventions, Bank-notes and Three per Cents., and discerning 
with prophetic eye the rapid approach of Tue Fina Cnisis, 
which he emphasizes with all the force of small capitals, is the 
very man who could tell us how to avoid the impending cata- 
strophe. He makes pe een of concealing his panacea, as 
the following extract will show :— 

Thus, then, it seems evident almost to demonstration that ONE MEASURE 
ALONE can avert the violent destruction of the system; and that is, the 
sweeping away of the debt, and the reduction of the taxes to one-fifth of their 
present amount. 


The application of the s e is not a very new way of payin 
old debts ; but our is spared the of pote d 
pating even this escape for his | country, for he has 
sagacity enough to perceive that no Minister would dare to 
attempt even “‘an equitable adjustment” of the debt, and still 
less to compass “‘ the extirpation of the whole corrupt and unna- 
tural excrescence.” Mr. Doubleday gloats over the conviction 
that his advice will be neglected, and that the whole system of 
Funds and Bank-notes “will go to pieces like a ship on the 
rocks”—a prospect at which he informs us no good man ought 
to grieve. The conclusion of the chapter in which the whole 
case is summed up under such cheerful head-notes as ‘‘ Weakness 
of England,” “ Mepelesnen of the case,” “ Privations of 
the People,” and the like, is so expressive of Mr. Doubleday’s 
grim philosophy that we cannot resist the temptation to 
extract it :— 

The handwriting is now evident upon the wall. If a choice be permitted 
us, every mind would, of course, wish the suffering to be of a mitigated, 
and not of an a kind. Be the price, however, what it may, of our 
deliverance, at that price it must be cheap. This is one consolation, under 
any circumstances ; and this I state quite deliberately. If we consider the 
misery, the broken hearts, the starvation, the ruin, the pillage, of even ten 
years of this system, we shall easily see, upon the most moderate computation, 
that if its destruction cost one hun thousand lives, and one hundred 
millions of property, it would still be cheaply purchased. Cost what it may, 
that its destruction is approaching fast cannot be doubted. It may 

or accelerated, by a few years. I may, or may not, live to witness 
it; but of its ultimate and speedy downfall, I have no more doubt, than if it 
were now passing before my eyes: and if this book shall be made to perform 
the office of a funeral sermon, it will have fulfilled my wishes. 


Cassandra preached in vain her funeral sermon in anticipation of 
the sack of Troy, and Mr. Doubleday 9 to be fully aware 
that until the crash does come, he will have few to share his 

loomy forebodings. He betrays a pleasurable consciousness 
fhat he alone can see the black cloud that is about to burst ; and 
though he dedicates his book to his own sons, he seems not very 
sanguine as to its immediate influence, even when backed by 
authority. The reasons assigned for the dedication 

savour of the paradoxical complexion of the author's mind. It 


begins thus :— 

men, and because that which I now address to you is equally applicable to 
any other young men of a similar age. Do not fi that I expect that you 
should now look into this volume because it is so dedicated. 


Perhaps this is the first time that an author ever dedicated his 
opus magnum to a couple of chosen friends or relatives, avowedly 
because anybody else would have done as well, or because the 

rsons selected for the honour were not expected to cut the 
re of the book. But a time is dimly hinted at when, wearied 
with the “ half-blind, half-witted, half-plausible, half-foolish, 
half-founded, half-true, half-false talk” of all other 
oracles, the filial mind will turn as a last resource to this book, 
to find detailed in order “the whole of the causes which have 
really led to the present strange and wretched position of 
society in this kingdom.” Then it will be found, concludes 
our modest author, that “a present more valuable could not 
easily be made” than the volume which Mr. Doubleday has 
inscribed to his sons, and published for the benefit of an un- 
grateful country. 

It has been a common trick with authors to take the edge off 
hostile criticism by a preface in which, with affected and extrava- 


t humility, the utter incompetency of the writer is admitted ; 
But Mr. Doubleday, original in ev ing, has taken the oppo- 
site course, and has so bepraised his performance in his own 
dedication, that a critic anxious to review the work in a spirit of 
unmeasured laudation would have only to reprint the author's 
remarks upon himself. The idea is both rte and novel. Who 
should know so well as the author the merits of his work? And 
if no one else is likely to do it, “why should he not print a 
favourable notice” of himself? It is at any rate better, in our 
opinion, than to preface a book with the mock-modest intimation 
that the author has been too busy or too anything else to do 
justice to his subject. But while we admire Mr. Doubleday’s 
outspoken courage, we cannot quite accept his estimate of this 
production. ~We have already indicated generally the pleasant 
views which the work is designed to present, and we cannot 
follow the author through all the history of the last two cen- 
turies to point out where his facts or his arguments break down. 
But in justice we must say that he is by no means always wrong. 
He is preserved from uniformity of error by the one a- 
cious principle by the light of which he has read history. “the 
cardinal article of his creed is that everything that anybody 
ever did was wrong. For example, it is an absurd and wicked 
thing for a nation to borrow. It is a still more absurd and 
wicked thing to pay. The establishment of the Bank of England 
was a national calamity. The restriction of cash payments 
was a swindle. The Act for their resumption was “one of 
the grand F oe ~ rag causes of the catastrophe” which is 
looming in the future. Inconvertible paper is an abomination ; 
and the Act of 1844, which secures convertibility, is likened to a 
scorpion surrounded by fire stinging itself to death, which trope 
is explained to signify that the statute will bring down the fabric 
it was intended to protect—a consummation, we are told, of which 
the poetical would be not less conspicuous than the abstract and 
real justice. 

_ With an author who deals out such even-handed condemna- 
tion it is dangerous to dispute, and we shall not venture to 
grapple with any of Mr. Doubleday’s deadly arguments, except 
the one piece of reasoning which demonstrates the absurdit 
and immorality of a national debt, and the duty of repudiating it 
on the first opportunity. The wickedness alike of borrowing 
and paying, which is the key-note of the whole composition, is 
developed in the third of the letters of which the book consists. 
A brief outline of the argument must suflice. Mr. Doubleday 
commences by informing us that, from the time when he first 
knew how to think for himself on subjects of the kind (whenever 
that may have been), he has never wavered in his opinion as to 
the — absurdity and wickedness of “the things called 
National Debts and Funds.” To reassure any reader who may 
be startled by so unusual an abhorrence of Consols, the author 
adds this comfortable assurance:—* When I commenced to 
teach myself the art of thinking, I began luckily at the right end 
of the science.” The demonstration which follows this modest 
prelude is sy of being condensed into few words. The 
nation of to-day is —— of different individuals from the 
nation of yesterday. Ergo, the engagements of ancestors are 
not binding on posterity, and the attempt to pledge the future 
credit of a country is both immoral and futile. By precisely the 
same reasoning we may arrive at the analogous conclusion that 
the debentures of the North-Western Railway Company are 
only obligatory on the members who held shares when they were 
first issued. is settles the morality of the question. The 
folly of contracting loans under any circumstances is proved 
by two arguments which crop out in various parts of the 
book, and each of which would be irresistible if it were not 
destroyed by the other. One position is, that the practice 
of borrowing has enabled Governments to indulge in such 
absurdities as foreign wars to maintain the balance of power in 
Europe. The other is, that the burden of accumulated debt 
has crippled our means of engaging in chivalrous enterprises on 
behalf of Poland or other oppressed nationalities. National 
debts are represented as pernicious, first because they strengthen 
our power of ing on hostilities, and secondly “because 
they weaken it. The paradox is so far true that the power of 
borrowing, i.e., the national credit, is an element of strength, and 
the necessity of paying old scores (which is the only way of 
maintaining that credit tanto exhausts the resources of the 
Government. But so long as the resulting effect of the 
two is to increase our means on an emergency, it seems 
premature as a matter of policy to suggest the sponge which 
would wipe away debt and credit as Mr. 
Doubleday insists, morality demands repudiation, of course mere 
mag cannot be suffered to stand in the way, but the profit and 
oss view of the matter seems to be in favour of the immoral 
ractice of paying dividends. However unsatisfactory may have 

n the purposes for which a large proportion of the debt was 
contracted, it answers to pay it, for England could now, if need 
were, raise perhaps hundreds of millions in a very short time to 
resist a foreign invasion, or for any equally pressing object, and 
must consequently be stronger than she woul be if she gave up on 

rinciple the resource of borrowing, even though she thereby 
me free from the burden of her past liabilities. When the 
pressure of the annual charge of existing debt shall begin to 
outweigh the facility of raising loans on a pinch, the time will 
have come when Mr. Doubleday’s simple scheme of repudiation 
may prove a profitable swindle. But as we are not much, if at 

, nearer that fatal consummation than we were when the debt 
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was not a tenth of its present amount, we must so far differ 
from our moral but not sanguine instructor as to believe that the 
credit of England is a power which ae purchased by the 
punctual payment of the quarterly di . 


MEMOIRS OF BECKFORD* 


LMOST all biographies are bad, and almost all are readable. 
The exceptions to the badness of biographies might be 
counted on the fingevs. The exceptions to their readableness 
are more numerous, but are chiefly to be found in the range of 
religious literature. It is not that the life of a religious man is 
itself an unfit subject for biography. What is wanted for the 
material of a good biography is that its subject should have been 
guided by strong motives, have worked with a definite purpose, 
and have displayed excellence in a sphere which has interest for 
other men. No motive is sos as the love of God; no pur- 
pose is so definite as the wish to advance religion ; no sphere of 
excellence is so interesting as that which connects this life with 
the other. The life of a Christian is, therefore, in itself the best 
life that can be described. But almost all religious men belong 
to a school, or sect, and when their lives are written, everything 
is transfigured into the Leemape 4 which this school or sect 
cultivates. There is, therefore, a of language spread between 
this biography and the reader which makes the subject a hazy 
unreality. But when the life of a man who has attained any 
kind of secular eminence comes to be written, the biography must 
be bad beyond all ordinary badness if it has not some interest. 
This life of Beckford is very bad, but still it is worth reading 
hastily, if the reader has the gift of i omissions. 
The omissions that may be safely made in these volumes are 
enormous, and would embrace scarcely less than two-thirds of 
the contents. The beginning is occupied with a genealogical tree 
of the Beckford family, and is filled with pages of the names of col- 
lateral relatives. There is a wonderful amount of space taken up 
with a prose ames of Beckford’s writings, and especially of his 
travels ; and the little that there really is to say about the eccen- 
tric, unhappy, and insignificant life of the author of Vathek is 
tricked out with prolix bombast and the twaddling of an un- 
meaning adulation. The worshipper not only makes the most of 
his hero, but of everything the hero possessed. The ill-used wealth 
of the Beckfords was squandered in banquets, in building, and in 
furniture. The author of the Memoir believes, and apparently 
believes honestly, that it is worth the world’s while to possess 
for ever a record of these banquets in the style of a Guildhall 
waiter, and an inventory of the furniture in the style of George 
Robins. At first the work amuses by this audacious prodigality 
of penny-a-lining. But the quantity wears out all reasonable 
patience, and we begin to skip these passages almost as quickly 
and entirely as the more serious parts, where Beckford’s imagi- 
native and pointed though mediocre works are reduced into the 
biographer’s flatulent prose. 

“There really is oothing to tell of Beckford which might not 
have been conveniently got into fifty pages. He wrote a few 
volumes of quizzes (they do not deserve to te called satires) on 
classes of books that have long perished, and he published some 
account of his travels. Besides this he did nothing in his long 
life worth noticing except writing Vathek, a work which even at 
this day is worth looking at. “Undoubtedly he was at one period 
of his life the subject of much gossip, but this was solely be- 
cause he was so very rich and so very odd. There is nothing 
for a biographer to go upon. None of Beckford’s letters are 

reserved, or if any exist, not a single one has come into the 

ds of his present biographer. What are euphemistically 
called his “opinions” by the memoir-writer, principally consist 
of a few desultory observations made tow: the close of his 
life in the course of chance conversations with Mr. Cyrus Red- 
ding. All thata rem an yd has to tell us is that he was the only 
legitimate son of the well-known Lord Mayor (who in Beckford’s 
imaginative had “scores ” of natural children), that he 
married early and lost his wife, that he spent vast sums of money 
in building a useless house at Fonthill, and considerable sums of 
money in building a useless house at Bath, and that he died at the 
age of eighty-four. 

Perhaps, as he was anoted man in his day, and wrote a book of 
some pretensions, these facts may bear to be slightly expanded. 
William Beckford was born in 1759, and had bikenser of being 
the.godson of the Earl of Chatham. His father died when he 
was eleven, and left him a property partly in securities, partly in 
English land, but principally in Jamaica estates, which on the 
conclusion of his minority furnished him with a million of ready 
money and an income of a hundred thousand a-year. He was 
brought up at home under the care of a Dr. Lettice, and a pro- 
gramme of his education given by the biographer permits us to 
conclude that he was as well taught as a boy so rich can be 
taught when brought up under the care of an indulgent mother, 
away from the companionship of his equals and contemporaries. 
He got through some steady reading, and a very unusual 
amount of desultory ing. He was quick and lively, and 
learned to recite so well that he was repeatedly shown off before 
high company. He had, however, literary tastes which prevented 
the regularity of his ordinary studies. A passion for genealogy 


* Memoirs William Beckford, Fon Author of “ Vathek.” 


and heraldry was stimulated by his desire to for something 
more than a millionaire, and was gratified by the ancestral splen- 
dour to which he could pretend through his mother, who was a 
Hamilton. Healso devoted as muchtime as his tutor would allowto 
the perusal of what a century ago was called Oriental literature— 
that is, of fictions founded more or less remotely on an Eastern basis. 
In his seventeenth year hewrote a history of extraordinary painters 
—a clever jeu d’esprit for a lad of that age, and faithfully analysed 
in thirty pages of these volumes. It contains a facetious 
account of some imaginary painters, and was desi, as & qui 
on the pictorial explanations of the housekeeper at Fonthill. 

then travelled and resided abroad until his twenty-second year, 
when he wrote Vathek. At twenty-four he married Lady Margaret 
Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Aboyne, and lived with her in 
Switzerland until her death, three years afterwards. He sincerely 
lamented his wife, and passed many years in travelling, princi- 
pally in Spain and Portugal, before he got sufficiently settled in 
mind to return to Fonthill. He began to reside there in 1796, 
and immediately commenced the great squandering of his money 
which was once the subject of so much idle and iring con- 
versation. He had always a hundred, and often two hundred, 
workmen engaged in ing out his wayward fancies. 


taste. He retired from society ; and 
bours followed game into his grounds, he had a wall twelve 

igh and seven miles long built round his home-estate, in 
order to shut out the world. Of course, when a man does 
such a thing he is honoured by being talked about, and, if he is 
excessively rich, he is, at the time, admired as well as blamed. 
But the cooler reflection of posterity may safely pronounce this 
wall to have been the most ostentatiously insulting and wicked 
waste of money that an Englishman ever obtruded on society. 
Beckford then began the second house at Fonthill, con- 
sidering the old one too near a piece of water. 
new house, called the Abbey, and built in the sham monas- 
tie style, at the expense of a quarter of a million, was 
never put to any use by its owner, except on one occasion to re- 
ceive Tord Nelson. The biographer goes off into floods of deserip- 
tive admiration about this Nelson entertainment, and tells us how 
perfectly the thing was done—how the guests were lighted by 
thousands of torches through a wood, just as if they were losing 
their way near a real monastery—and how big and black the 
appropriate furniture looked when they got inside and “ were set 
down in a groined Gothic hall”—and how uncommonly con- 
ventual was the appearance of the “enormous silver dishes, 
wholly in the massy style and fashion of the ancient Abbeys.” 

Not only did Beckford throw away his money in these gigantic 
follies, but he had the ill-luck which attends on people who are 

oing down the hill, and a decision of the Chancellor suddenly 
p na him of a considerable portion of his Jamaica property. 
He was also cheated on that grand scale which is the tribute of 
small men to great, when the great men are fools and the small 
men can get hold of them. In the end, he was obliged to sell 
Fonthill. Shortly after his arrival there he had published another 
work, a burlesque of a Minerva Press Novel, and the bi oe 
pauses in his account of Beckford’s money matters to of this 
roduction, of which he gives a copious analysis. Perhaps no hero 
ever before got out of a worshipper anything so wonderful 
as an abstract of a sham Minerva Press — | It_oceupies 
fifty-seven pages. In 1823 Fonthill was sold to a Mr. Farquiar, 
of whom, in the wild English of the memoir-writer, it is said 
that he was “an individual who had amassed a large fortune in 
trade, pecuniary accumulation having been the end of his exis- 
tence, being in this respect the antipode of Mr. Beckford.” Mr. 
Farquhar’s ‘‘ antipode * removed to Bath, and there, far from 
accumulating money, he built his house at Lansdown, of which we 
read :—“ with the edifice was strictly Italian, 
and everything uséful was so contrived as to be ornamental as 
well. The strong iron trellis-work of the windows, designed to 
resist depredators (what a fine turn of ar Merges was gilt, 
and the pattern tasteful. There was nothing overdone.” In 
this tasteful residence Beckford wrote an account of the travels 
which he had made half a century before, and, having got 
through oceans of money in planting and building, died in 1844. 
He had the satisfaction (if such things touch the dead) of being 
laid in a pink granite sarcophagus, on which a passage of Vathek 
was inscribed. 

The ce this unhappy child of fortune is half sad and half 
ludicrous. e greatness of his natural abilities is shown by 
Vathek, which, although a mere riot of the fancy, couched in a 
style imitative of Voltaire’s romances, does certainly produce 
an impression of something wild and terrible which no one but 
a writer possessing genius could have attained. But Beckford’s 
» abilities were overpowered, and his character tainted, by the 
possession of wealth so enormous. At every stage of life his 
money was like a millstone round his neck. He had taste and 
knowledge, but the selfishness of wealth tempted him to let these 

ifts of the mind run to seed in the gratification of extravagant 
reaks. He loved his wife and his daughters, but he was willi 
to have given Lady Margaret a successor, if a ducal house woul 
have admitted him among its members. He really enjoyed travel- 
ling and scenery, but he felt it incumbent on him, as a millionaire, 
to take a French cook with him wherever he went; and he found 
that the Spanish grandees and ecclesiastical dignitaries who 
welcomed him so cordially valued him as the man whose cook 
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could make such wonderful omelettes. From the day when 
Chatham’s proxy stood for him at the font till the day when he 
was laid in his pink granite sarcophagus, he was the victim of 
riches. Had he had only soool. a year, and been sent to Eton, 
he might have been one of the foremost men of his time, and 
have been as useful in his generation as, under his unhappy cir- 
cumstances, he was useless. 


GRANT’S ETHICS OF ARISTOTLE.* 


TT first part of this work was noticed in a former number, 
as a valuable contribution to the study of Aristotle, espe- 
cially at Oxford. In the present volume we have an instal- 
ment of the text and noic:. The rest will be published shortly, 
with indices (much needed), and an English translation of the 
whole. The text is that of Bekker, with half a dozen altera- 
tions, which are unobjectionable, except the condemnation of a 
negative in i. 10, 3, on the sole authority of the Greek Para- 
phrast, who found it easier to alter than to explain the passage 
as it stood. Such shifts seldom prosper. In this instance, the 
int of a comparison lay in thé clause which has been mutilated. 
The chief innovation—that of printing Books V.—VII. under the 
title of Eudemian Ethics—has been noticed before. Of the notes, 
a somewhat large proportion is given to translations and para- 
. Of quotations from Plato, and from other works of 
istotle, few are wanting that could throw light upon the text. 
The usage of important words and phrases is also carefully ex- 
plained. But the leading feature of the work is thus described :— 
With the mt cen fresh lights have ually dawned upon the 
world, and look with apes We to the 
remains of the ancient philosophers new ideas to guide usin our study. First 
omeng these is the historical spirit, the axiom that human thought can only 
be known by knowing its antecedents; second, is the critical it, which is 
neither hasty to accept nor to reject, but which weighs and Siscrimin iminates ; 
third, is the philosophical spirit, which has a certain sympathy and affinity for 
the of the Greeks. It requires some philosophy to interpret a 
philosopher. Modern German thought, whatever may have been its extra- 
has, to say the least, this advantage, that it puts those who have 

to the slightest oo caught its influence on a better level for understanding 
Parmenides and Heraclitus, Plato and Aristotle. And thus it is only in the 


present century that the history of Grecian philosophy has been adequately 


In all its three forms Sir Alexander Grant brings the spirit of 
the age to his task, and especially in the historical method, which, 
however, is only half represented by the axiom which he seems to 

ive as its equivalent. Equally important is the principle that 
fhou hts must be distinguished : from consequences, false or true, 
which have been seen only by subsequent thinkers—equall 
needful the endeavour to separate between the absolute truth 
which a philosopher strove to realize, and the actual conceptions 
in which, at his own stage of approximation, he was able to define 
his thought. In proportion to the importance is the difficulty of 
mnaintaining this point of view. Aristotle, in criticising his pre- 
decessors, made the attempt, and only in part succeeded. Dr. 
Whewell, in his History of the Inductive Sciences, notwith- 
standing the more definite nature of his subject, has found the 
task as arduous as it is fruitful. The same method might be 
applied with equal advantage, but with equal difficulty AN to 
er developments of thought. It is one which in the common 
use of the L£thics at Oxford was till lately too much neglected. 
Two or three pares were all that was thought needful of the 
History of P: Rosey Socrates had brought her down from 
the clouds. Plato had decked her with the poetry of his genius. 
Aristotle had clothed her in the severer garb of truth. Since 
then she had not spoken, or had spoken through the long succes- 
sion of his disciples. One voice had broken the silence. Where 
reason had stammered, revelation had spoken plain. Thus, for 
centuries before Bacon and Descartes, whatever there was of 
philosophy had been accustomed not so much to found itself upon, 
as to find itself in, the dicta of Aristotle. And thus, centuries 
after Bacon and Descartes, while in the world it was rejected 
and misunderstood, faithful Oxford was still teaching his moral 
philosophy almost as absolute truth, supplemented by the 
sublimer doctrines, and coaxed into agreement with the ethics, of 
revealed religion. How far such training may account for the ne- 
ive attitude of many Oxford minds towards the rational evidence 
higher truths (an attitude conspicuous in the Tractarian leaders, 
and familiar, doubtless, to some of our readers in other aspects), 
we forbear to inquire. Its day has gone by. And though others 
claim to have commenced the reform—though Sir A. Grant re- 
cords his obligation to Mr. Jowett for lectures ‘“ which were the 
first introduction into Oxford of the study of the history of 
hiloso’ -, Oa own is the first published attempt to assign to 
Kristotle is due and conspicuous place in the succession of in- 
quirers into moral truth. 

But while acknowledging the service thus rendered, we must 
notice one instance in the present volume where thé philoso- 

hical seems to have encroached upon the province of the his- 
ical spirit. Even a casual reader, familiar with the original, 
will be struck by the modern effect of many of Sir A. Grant’s 
translations. He ma # ym a be at a loss to recognise some 


passages in their English dress. But on looking more closely he 
* The Ethics of | Essays and Notes. wl Sir 

Alexander Felow Oxford. 
the Nicomachean, ithics, Books vi. W 
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will see that the novelty is chiefly due to the em t of the 
words ‘‘ consciousness” and “ conscious.” We have in the first 
book alone—* The good for man is pen pads according to the 
law of excellence ;” “certain actions and modes of’ consciousness 
are specified as the end-in-itself;” “the chief is a certain 
development and ing of the consciousness ;” “to us who call 
happiness a vivid state of consciousness ;” ‘“ the rightly-regulated 


consciousness ;” ‘ harmonious moods of the consciousness ;" 
and at last, “the moments of virtuous consciousness in the mind 
are more abiding than the sciences,” and “ life is determined by its 
moments of consciousness.” On reference to the first volume it will 
be found that this rendering of the Greek word éépyea has 
not been chosen hastily, nor without misgivings. The discus- 
sion of its proper meaning is perhaps the most preperting pave of 
the essay Forms in the Ethics. have 
not space 0 justice to arguments emplo t we 
must make use of the following 

Here it is necessary to confess, that in using the term “ consciousness” 
ex the chief import of évépyeia, as a) lied 40 the mind and to the theory 
of happiness, we are using a distinct 1 term, whereas the ancient one 
was indistinct; we are making explicit what was only implicit in Aristotle; 
we are from his principles than 
we Se he meant it. 

Is it possible to depart more widely from the canons of the 
historical method than by saying for a philosopher what he 
never says for himself, on the ground that we see he meant it? 
And (we ask with regret) could a more disastrous point*for such 
a departure have been found than the central word of the all- 
important definition of the Chief Good? “One of the pecu- 
liarities of Aristotle’s philosophy was the want of subjective for- 
mule.” But is the translator therefore to destroy the peculiari 
by supplying the want from Hegel? Nay, more, it is admitted 

t Aristotle sometimes distinguishes between the exercise of our 
wers and the consciousness of it—“ as, for instance, Eth. ix. 9, 9, 
ors Tt TO Gri évepyoupev. There is somewhat in us 
that takes cognizance of the exercise of our powers.” Is it likely, 
then, that he would confuse the two, when laying down his first 
principle, with the remark that ‘‘ we must take ains to have 
it determined aright, for it has great influence on what follows ?” 
If he distinguished them, the serious question arises, which 
of the two did he conceive as the Chief Good? Surely not 
consciousness as such, but rather that of which we are con- 
scious. If he did not distinguish them, purposely avoiding a 
speculative refinement which we know had not escaped his atten- 
tion (see x. 4, 11), what can justify translating in such a manner 
as to substitute the more subtle for the more tangible side of the 
conception? Nor is it a matter of translation only. We are 
told that “‘ Aristotle figures happiness as the whole of life summed 
up into a vivid moment of consciousness ;” that “if he acce 
the absolute satisfaction and worth of a moment as the end of 
life, his principle becomes identical with that of the Cyrenaics ;” 
that, “in short the rédos of Aristotle is only distinguished by the 
greater moral earnestness which characterizes it, from the 
povdxpovos Hdovr) of Aristippus,” the isolated moment of pleasure, 
of which alone we have consciousness. But this interpretation 
is inconsistent with other passages. To meet this objection we 
are informed that “ Aristotle’s conception of the Chief Good has 
two sides, the one internal and ideal... . the other external and 
practical, goes quite against the Cyrenaic principle of regarding 
the present as all in all.” And “the knowledge of this is to give 
definiteness to the aims, so that we shall now be like archers, 
knowing what to shoot at.” But which are we to shoot at, the 
ideal or the practical? One feels tempted to apply the Para- 
hrast’s expedient, and read, “ we shall now be like archers, not 
nowing what to shoot at.” Perhaps it is better to escape by 
doubting the theory of an ideal side to Aristotle’s conception of 
the practical Chief Good. 

e have not space to do justice to the nice appreciations and 
illustrations of Aristotle’s remarks upon the several virtues. As 
examples, we may mention those on liberality, on illiberaljty, and 
on want of spirit (pe ia). 

Oxford scholarship has been honourably distinguished for 
bringing to explain the meaning of ancient writers a thoro 


and liberal knowledge of their subject-matter. What Dr. 
Arnold has done for Thucydides, Mr. Rawlinson for Herodotus, 
Dr. Stanley and Mr. Jowett for some of the Epistles of St. 


Paul, and Mr. Gladstone for Homer, Sir Alexander Grant has 
undertaken to do for the Ethics of Aristotle. But if there be an 
advantage in entering thoroughly into the spirit, there 
is a corresponding temptation to deal loosely with the 
letter of an author’s words. This danger Sir A. Grant has not 
altogether escaped. In i. 3, 4, instead of “ You might as well 
expect persuasiveness from a mathematician as demonstrations 
from an orator,” the true meaning is, “One might as well accept 
rhetoric from a mathematician as expect demonstration from an 
orator.” Ini. 5, 1, for “ People seem with reason to form their 
conceptions of the chief = and of happiness from men’s 
lives,” we should read, ‘ From their lives it may not unreason- 
ably be inferred that the vulgar su the chief good to be 
pleasure.” Again, in a note to ili. §, Aristotle is made 
to say that “all action implies the possibility of its con- 
trary,’ which is not true. t he says is, that “li 

to act 6, for “ We think 
we ought to pay attention to ages,” ight ing is, “ We 
think these (faculties) attend on certain tumes of life, 
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This occasional vagueness and misconception takes its most 
unfortunate form when it leads an editor wrongly to attribute 
confusion of thought to his author. And few authors are more 
free from confusion of thought than Aristotle. It is worth 
while, therefore, to examine carefully the chief instance in 
which the charge is brought inst him. Aristotle’s 
account of his own method in Ethics seems plain and con- 
sistent. All teaching must start (he says) from what is 
known to the learner. But unlike mathematical axioms, which 
are self-evident—unlike the laws of physical science, which are 
gathered by induction from experience—moral truths enter the 
mind through the life, right views come from right action, 
principles from practice. Training therefore must go before 
teaching. The learner must bring with him, not reason 
only and the natural powers, but an acquired temper of mind, 
regulated affections, a practical knowledge of the nobler feel- 
ings. To these the teacher makes his appeal. Until they exist, 
it is useless for him to address the reason. Where they exist, 
the reason either has perceived, or is ready to perceive, corre- 
sponding abstract principles. What, then, is the office of the 
teacher? Plainly to sow in the soil thus prepared the seed of 
ethical doctrine, which is no other than the rational concep- 
tion of the Chief Good, and from it to unfold the whole science. 
Thus what most resembles Induction in morals, the working 
to principles by habituation (é&op@), is beyond the province of 
Aristotle. He points out its necessity; he discusses (in the 
Politics) how it should be done; but he does not offer to do it. 
It forms no part of his method, which is wholly Deductive, 
though with this peculiar feature—that, as the first principle, so 

ch logical step is verified by the consent of the whole moral 
nature. Now let us hear Sir Alexander Grant :— 

While Aristotle seems to occupy himself much with the logic of the 
science of Ethics, and the question, What is its appropriate method? he is 
quite tentative and uncertain, and to some extent confused, in all he directly 
answers to this question. .... Yet his method unconsciously declares 
itself, not in the abstract, but in the concrete, throughout the pages of his 
treatise 


In support of this charge, it is alleged that, of three 
digressions on the logic of Ethics, in the first, Aristotle “ decides 
that it cannot be an exact science ;” in the second, “the upshot, 
on the whole, seems to be to assert, in a very wavering way, that 
Ethics must be inductive rather than deductive, and must com- 
mence with experience of particulars rather than with intuitions 
of the universal ;” in the third, “ it is plain that he has deserted 
his former view of the science as inductive; he now makes it 
depend on a general conception of the chief good which is to be 
applied and developed.” Finally, “‘ when we come to examine 
his real procedure, we find how little he is influenced by his 
own abstract rules of method . . . . there is not by any means 
a procedure to principles”—in other words, the me is not 

Of these views the first and third in no way conflict with 
each other, or with the method actually employed. Disclaiming 
throughout exactness of thought—which in his opinion was out 
of place in laying down, and still more in applying, the principles 
of morals—Aristotle yet unfolds his whole system in natural 
order from the conception of the chief good for man. Till we 
reach the seventh book, there is not a break in the deductive 
logical sequence. 

But the second digression (in Sir A. Grant’s version) exhibits 
the Father of Logie in a “tentative and uncertain” attitude, 
doubting whether his course “is to be to principles or from prin- 
ciples,” coming to “a qualified decision in favour of the former 
of these two alternatives,” but suddenly carried off by a pro- 
found @ priori conception in the opposite direction. To rescue 
him from this undignified position, it is only necessary (we be- 
lieve) to understand his own words rightly :— 

One must begin (says Aristotle) with what is known; but the word has two 
mean'ngs. Somethings are knowntous, others absolutely. Perhapsthen we must 

in with what is known to us. Hence the need of previous moral traini 
for students of morality, justice, or other questions of social life. For the 
principle (and foundation of the reasoning) is the fact, “(that such or such 


in the abstract is the best, the noblest, the most equitable course of action,) 
and if the fact be clear, the reason of the fact will not be needed.” 


In this passage Sir A. Grant sees (1), “a sort of bantering im- 
lication that the method of Ethics must be inductive, wagon | 
om relative and individual facts ;” (2), ‘a play on the wor 

agyq; for while Aristotle implies that the procedure must be to 
principles, and not starting from them, he says on the other hand 
that the fact isa principle.” We see neither the one nor the 
other. The “sort of bantering way, which is not unusual with 
Aristotle” (two references are given, one to a Eudemian book, 
the other to a serious passage) is at least of that graver kind 
which has been called the irony of fact. The * implication’* 
vanishes when it is understood that there are facts universal 
as well as facts individual, and that Aristotle is speaking of the 
former. ‘The word dpxi does not “ hover between,” but combines 
the meanings “ starting-point” and “universal principle.” It does 
not merely “ express that a moral fact has something at all events 
potentially of the nature of an universal,” but that certain moral 
acts—and in the highest degree that which is afterwards laid 
down as (i dpx)) the foundation and first — le of morals— 
are essentially and actually universal. It only remains to 
point out what Aristotle would call the cause of error (airiov rod 
Wevdois), and this can be done in Sir Alexander’s own words. He 


has seen himself what he will not give Aristotle credit for having 
seen :— 

There is a fallacy in such an insinuation (that the method must be induc- 
tive), because though the individual must begin with what he knows, there is 
nothing to ent an absolute truth forming part of the intuitions and 
experience of the individual. 

Nothing, save (in morals) the need of living up to the ‘truth. 
Therefore, in scholars previpusly trained to virtue, Aristotle 
presumes a power to ise the absolute truth, states it in 
the abstract, and works it out deductively, through all the 


virtues. 

It was not to be expected that so grave a task as Sir Alexander 
Grant has imposed upon himself should be completed by one 
effort, or without considerable failures. Happily these seem to 
have been rather in the execution than in the conception, and 
a be repaired in another edition. In the meantime we look 
with interest for his remaining volume. 


THE LATE BARON ALDERSON.* 


iis is one of Lord Macaulay’s paradoxical dicta, that though 
Boswell was a fool, he was a better biographer than Tacitus 
or Clarendon ; and he rather intimates that his folly had a good 
deal to do with his success. As is the case with many of his 
antithetical propositions, there is only a substratum of truth in 
the assertion. The moral qualities are much more concerned in 
the success of whee pe than in any other sort of writing, while 
very few intelle ualities are needed beyond a good style and 
a quick perception. a biographer is clever, he must be content 
to sink his cleverness; for if he attempts to make his biography a 
vehicle for smart writing, or for the propagation of any an 
theory or dogma, he will infallibly spoil his work. In the 
few years we have seen a whole literature of popular bio- 
phies, unctuously religious, which have been written for 
the mere p e of presenting the dogma of justification by 
faith in an attractive light; but these have been popular, 
not as biographies, but as a cross between a “ Sunday 
book” and a work of fiction. To reserve the whole canvas 
for the one central figure—to prevent the tastes of the writer 
from interfering in any degree with the structure of the work— 
to suffer no proselytism of any kind to distort the relative pro- 
minence of the events in which the subject of the biography is 
concerned, or of the views he entertained, requires a degree of 
self-denial which men of ability are not often brought to practise. 
This necessity of enforced tameness is fatal to the biographies of 
clever men, unless they have enough large-heartedness and 
affection to drive their cleverness into the background. Professor 
Stanley is the most brilliant instance in the present generation 
of an able man who has not allowed his ability to hinder him 
from observing all the conditions of biographical success, and he 
has naturally become a model for the imitation of the better class 
of a. That Mr. Alderson has written with a similar aim 
is evident on the surface of his Memoir, especially from the mode 
in which the letters are woven into the narrative, and often made 
to supply its place; and it is nosmall pee to him to say that—of 
course On a far smaller scale, and with much less of mere literary 
merit—he is not unworthy of his model. 

There is little enough that is ane © the life of Baron 
Alderson. He was one of those men, the leaven of English 
society, who are content with the ordinary rewards of their pro- 
fession, without using them as to popularity or 

wer. He had many of the qualities by which men rise to 

istorical eminence—a subtle intellect and an eloquent tongue, 
tested in the fierce ordeal of a rapid and brilliant legal career, 
great social influence, and the power of physical endurance 
without which all these are tantalizing mockeries. But for some 
reason or other, to him, as to many in these later days, the re- 
wards of ambition had lost their gloss. He could appreciate the 
substantial results of professional success, and he desired as 
keenly as any man that his life should be a benefit to his fellow- 
men; but he would not follow the example of most successful 
lawyers by entering upon a political career which would con- 
duce to neither the one nor the other of these objects. What 
appears to have influenced him more than anything in makin 
this resolution was the death of his hectheo dations rd Gifford, 
whose life had been brought to a premature close by the labour 
and the anxiety of the Attorney-General’s office. Accordingly 
he declined several offers that were made to him to bring him 
into Parliament, and accepted a puisne judgeship before he had 
even arrived at the silk gown. 

A number of Letters and Charges, and other detached composi- 
tions, are added to the Memoir, together with two or three of 
his best-known judgments. With the exception of the one on 
the Jew question, now a matter of constitutional history, these 
judgments, are of course, only interesting to legal readers. The 

tters and Charges deal with more general matter, and are of 
considerable interest. A Judge’s opinion is one of the few that 
are likely to be both instructive and independent, and therefore 
has always a special value; and in Baron Alderson’s case this 
value was greatly increased by the influence he exercised on 
many of the distinguished men who were his contemporaries. 


Alderson. With an Introductory Notice of his Life, By Charles Alderson; M.A. 
London: John W. Parkerand Son, 1858. er 
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Several of the papers relate to the question of punishment and 
reformation. He looked with great suspicion on the humani- 
tarian movement, which threatened to efface the idea of punish- 
ment altogether, and treat criminals merely as the victims of a 
disease, only differing from other diseases in being remarkably 
inconvenient to society. He did not look hopefully on any of 
the schemes for the reform of adult prisoners of which, a few 
years ago, the speeches of philanthropists were full. It must be 
added, that it was with very little more hope that he looked on 
the deterring influence of punishment. e following answers 
given to a Committee of the House of Commons by so experienced 
a Judge, do not leave the mind in a very sanguine state with 
respect to our criminal legislation :— 
Ido not think that mere imprisonment has much terror for offenders: to 
many who are brought to crime through great distress it is, I believe, a 
boon. .... believe crime to be a chronic disease, and not curable 
fy a short process, if curable at all. It follows that I disapprove of short 
periods of imprisonment as for this purpose useless. I adopt them, because in 
the present state of our prisons I do not think reformation likely to follow 
from a long imprisonment there, but rather the reverse...... I have no 
great hopes that any good effect would follow from adopting these sugges- 
tions [working prisoners in ens or yay 3 The more ey adopt gentle 
means for reform, the less dread you leave on the minds of the offenders and 
their friends. The latter even become desirous that their relations should be 
subjected to the discipline ; and this actually in the cases of children operates 
very ill, making the parents less regardful of their duties. But this is no 
reason for not making an attempt at reform, ... . I think the deterring effect 
of punishment generally is not very great. The chances of escape are great, 
if a criminal were to calculate them. I remember hearing it proved, when 
people were hanged for uttering one-pound notes, that such notes sold cur- 
rently for twelve shillings a-piece. The risk of death was then run for the 
possible gain of eight shillings on an expenditure of twelve shillings. 


But yet he looked on the deterring effect of punishment, such as 
it was, as more indispensable than the reforming :— 

It is also desirable—I do not know whether it is the duty of the State—to 
make all criminals better if possible; but I think this object is to be held 
subservient to that of preventing crime by the example of punishment; and 
on no other pn that I can perceive is it possible to defend capital punish- 
ments, which can 
criminals better, though I think they have a strong effect in repressing crime 

In his dread that the kindness which must accompany all 
attempts to reform the guilty would act as a bribe to crime, he 
was at first opposed to the reformatories for youthful offenders ; 
but after the passing of the clauses by which the parents 
were mulcted for their support, his objection vanished, and he 
gave them his hearty co-operation. It need hardly be said, that, 
with these principles, no efforts of his friends could induce him 
to countenance the penitentiary system, which, as too often con- 
ducted, offers to immorality the very bribe which the reforma- 
tories threatened at one time to offer to thieving. 

Some other papers are reprinted which refer to the polemics 
of seven years ago, and which at the time created a great im- 

ression among the circles where such matters were in debate. 
Tone Alderson was in a position in which he thought it might 
be in his power to save from their own sophisms some of those 
who foolishly thought that the Gorham decision of 1850 was 
a reasonable ground for accepting the figments of Romanism. 
Even now, when the very embers of that fierce controversy have 
died away, these letters are still interesting to read on account 
of the deep research and the close logic they display. He picks to 
pieces Lord Langdale’s celebrated rigmarole, and shows that, 
whatever it may have been intended to effect, it in reality laid 
down no single proposition contrary to what even the Bishop of 
Exeter had affirmed. He proves by minute legal argument that 
the power claimed and exercised by the Crown was no power of 
deciding doctrines, but merely a power of setting the Church’s 
machinery in motion, and that even if the Crown had claimed 
more than its due, no known process of logic could convert that 
into a proof that the Pope’s false claims were true. It need 
scarcely be said that he argued 4s to deaf men. In: truth, it 
could hardly be otherwise, for he looked at religious questions 
from a totally different, because from a more liberal and logical, 
stand-point than they. He was always strongly opposed to the 
Evangelicals, as to intolerance and narrow-mindedness in every 
form ; and therefore his name was most unjustly claimed by an 
extreme section of violent reactionists, at that time noisy, now 
almost shrunk away. On this head the words of his biographer 
contain an ample vindication of his memory :— 


Or else—as in the case of Mr. Maurice, and others of similar notoriety—it 
was what with him really amounted to a personal matter, the sense of an in- 
justice having been committed, and the anxiety to uphold the object of harsh 
or unfair treatment, which induced him to volunteer his support, i ive 
toa t degree of the views or practices of the person assailed. Such a 
course, by a not unnatural confusion, often lays a man open to the a 
of an active approval of the particular tenets of a party or individual whom 
another motive may have thus led him to oe and the more so, that to a 
certain extent their views may assimilate. But this, one in whose bosom the 
love of justice was so deeply rooted never paused to consider. It was a phy- 
sical impossibility for him to sit down and calmly watch an act of tyranny or 
wrong-doing: it would intrude upon his thoughts, and fret and vex him to 
an extent often injurious to his bodily health. But for all that there might 
be, and often was, much in the opinions or conduct of those in whose behalf 
he would strenuously interfere, in which he had no intention whatever of 
thereby expressing his own agreement—nay, would often most earnestly de- 
precate. is own impulse, indeed, was to concern himself far more with the 
practical than the doctrinal side of Christianity; and for his religious views, 
they are rather to be gathered from the reiterated expression of his own inmost 
enpethion, from the tenor of his secret meditations, fromthe outline assumed 
by the great truths of religion in his private thoughts, than from the part he 
may have been led by circumstances 


to take in any theological controversy. 
Those arp the tous celteria; and these, while they imbeate i 


ardly be said to have any tendency to make the individuay. 


ably an earnest and reverent holding of all vital points of Christian doctrine, 
are 


no less explicitly by a spirit of and toleration, and, 

whatever his own convictions, the habit of respect for the opinions of those 
who conscientiously differed from himself. How little, on one hand, in 
accordance with his own sense of propriety, were the ritual excesses in which 
a small section of English Churchmen has seen fit to indulge, and, on the 
other, how abhorrent to his nature was the spirit of a7 and — 
which could resolutely close its eyes to any good which it did not itself dic- 
tate, may be pon ven | from the following extract from a letter written a few 
ears before his death, upon the occasion of Miss Sellon and her sisterhood at 
evonport becoming the subject of inquiry, as they had been of a sharp local 

ution :— 

“T agree with your admiration of these women up to a certain extent ; 
but think they did not sufficiently attend to St. Paul’s advice— Giving no 
offence in anything, that the ministry be not blamed.’ By what I call follies, 
and what they themselves think unessentials, they have raised this storm. 
Nevertheless, I do detest and abhor with all my might and main the abomi- 
nable persecution. Why not look at the done, and for the ’s sake 
pardon what even bigotry, I should believe, can hardly put higher than 
pardonable absurdities ? us however take, if we can find it, the good in 
all (even in these people of whom I have been speaking), and show our 
catholicity by our love of all that is good everywhere.” 

The above is a very fair specimen of Mr. Alderson’s style. 
There is much, no doubt, in the mere composition which a 
literary critic might wish to mend—much of that over-cautious 
English which is only found in Blue-books, and with which 
Mr. Alderson, as Inspector of Schools, is doubtless only too 
familiar. The real merit of the book lies in the skill with which 
the letters are made to carry on the narrative, and the good 
taste with which the faults usual in biographies are avoided ; 
and we have no doubt that these qualities, together with the 
hearty but discriminating reverence by which the whole of this 
labour of love is animated, will secure for it the sympathy of 
many readers. 


SIR GARDNER WILKINSON ON COLOUR AND TASTE.* 


N this handsome volume Sir Gardner Wilkinson discourses— 
soundly and instructively for the most part, but with wearisome 
prolixity—on esthetical proprieties in general, and on polychrome 
in particular. We are not of those who think that good taste 
can be taught by book and rule. It is as true of an artist as of 
a poet (for what is an artist but a poet?) that his gifts are natural 
rather than acquired. And for those who are not artists, the 
education of the eye by objects of beauty is far more effectual 
than a laboured argument. Good taste is better cultivated by 
experiment than, like an abstractscience, by reasoning and 
kwork. Sir Gardner Wilkinson seems to us to have scarcel 
made up his mind what class of readers he was addressing. His 
principal treatise, on Colour, is not scientific enough for a manual 
of reference or of minutestudy—on the other hand, it is too abstruse 
for mere popular reading. e do not think that any one could 
be advised to substitute this essay for that of Chevreuil; and we 
are sure that ordinary readers will find it dry and tedious. In 
fact, the whole volume, with all its merits, is much more like 
the commonplace book of an intelligent and observant man of 
artistic perceptions than a manual of a special study. We have 
seldom seen a book more hopelessly ill-arranged than the one 
before us. The reader has never a clear idea of what points the 
writer is aiming to prove ; and no one, however attentive may be 
his perusal, can ever predict what wili be the subject of the next 
section. There is no syllabus or table of contents—simply, we 
believe, because it would have been impossible for the author to 
make one. There is, indeed, a minute index, which is useful 
enough for purposes of reference, but which is no help at all 
towards elucidating the logical course of the author's argument. 
The reader finds himself engaged in an infinite succession of 
independent artistic propositions, which, moreover, are for the 
most part self-evident. It is provoking to come upon truism 
after truism, asserted dogmatically and expressed laboriously, 
without ever reaching a novelty or a conclusion. A conti- 
nuous perusal of the volume produces exactly the effect of a 
common-place sermon. The matter is good enough and the 
manner not» displeasing, but the repetitions are so numerous 
that one’s chief wonder is when the discourse will stop, and, 
when it does stop, why at one place more than another. 

In spite of this, Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s observations on colour 
and taste and geometrical gardening will probably be acceptable 
and useful in many quarters. The great and deserved reputa- 
tion of the author, in other fields of research, will insure him a 
respectful audience; and many persons, finding in his pages a 
formal expression of the floating canons of taste which the recent 
art-revival among us has made current in society, will accept him 
as an authority and use his work as a standard of opinion. It is 
a subject, therefore, of congratulation that his views are for the 
most part sound and judicious. We can subscribe to the great 
majority of his canons; and the greater part of his esthetical 
dicta, if not new, are at least true. 

Our author is painfully alive to the degeneracy of taste among 
his countrymen. He denies the existence among our artisans 
and manufacturers of any right perception of the true beauties 
of form or colour, and he labours hard to establish some better 
principles of ornamental design, founded on his observation of 
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Egyptian, classical, and medieval art, and of the practice of un- 
civilized nations. In his advocacy of bright colouring and of 
graceful form we most thoroughly agree with him. We could 
echo most of his arguments and adopt most of his examples. And 
we read with pleasure his eldquent pleadings for the opening of 
museums and picture-galleries at hours and on days when the 
—- classes, and art-workmen in particular, could attend them. 

or there is no hope of the diffusion of a better taste till all 
classes of society are familiarized with the best works of the best 
artists ; and English manufactures will never be generally im- 
tony in design till the purchasers as well as the producers 

now how to ong what is beautiful, and till a better intui- 
tive taste prevails in the cottage as well as in the mansion. But 
so little has Sir Gardner Wilkinson, as it, seems to us, gone to 
the root of the matter in exploring the evil and suggesting a 
remedy, that he has altogether overlooked what is perhaps the 
chief obstacle, vulgar and obvious though it may be, in the way 
of the amendment of form and colour in the articles of daily use. 
So long as it is cheaper to reproduce familiar shapes and orna- 
ments, so long will it be vain to expect sufficient encouragement 
for improvements in design. Theorists may preach for ever as 
to abstract beauty, but the public will buy the old-fashioned, 
tasteless goods, if they cost less. 

Now, we have always harped upon this string. We donot be- 
lieve that a beautiful thing need be more expensive than an ugly 
thing. At any rate, this is the lesson to impress upon such of 
our manufacturers as may be disposed to join the art-movement 
of the day. It is not enough to design a novelty in really good 
taste—it must be at least as cheap as the monstrosity which it is 
meant to supersede, and, if possible, cheaper. Then, again, the 
utilitarian aspect of the question has been wholly missed by Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson. Is it not worth while to inquire whether 
there may not be some deeper reason than a supposed depraved 
taste for the hideous colouring, so dubious and sombre, of our 
Manchester goods, for example? To take an instance—we believe 
that Hoyle’s prints, famous throughout the world for their slates 
and lilacs, are dyedof those most unpicturesque hues for no other 
reason than that they are the most “ fast’ colours that can be 
produced. If our chemists could discover the secret of making 
the primitive colours equally “ fast,” and if the needful pigments 
were no dearer, we believe that cotton printing would be revolu- 
tionized. But, meanwhile, customers in every market of the 
world will ask for Hoyle’s Fast Prints, in preference to the 
brightest and most beautiful colours, which, however charming 
to the eye when bran new, would disappear in the first wash. 
And it is not only in his disquisitions on colour that Sir G. 
Wilkinson seems to have disregarded these considerations of 
mere utility. Nowhere in his discursive remarks on almost every 
branch of art; fictile, plastic, or metallic, do we observe any re- 
cognition of utility as being an essential ingredient of good 
design—one quite as important, indeed, as mere beauty of form. 
It will be seen from this that our author's researches are rather 
superficial than profound. But, as we said, his observations, if 
not likely to be useful to the more advanced thinkers in this 
branch of study, are likely enough to popularize the elements of 
a purer taste in matters of art in many cireles. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, owing to the rambling nature 
of the book, to give any close review of its contents. In the first 
part, which treats of colour, Sir Gardner argues for a more fre- 

uent use of the primitives, red, blue, and yellow, in ornamenta- 
tion; and he gives examples of harmonies and contrasts, and rules 
for juxtaposition, and canons for the combination and proportion 
of primaries and accidentals. Many of these will be found useful 
in guiding taste and criticism, although it never must be forgotten 
that the education of the eye, the final judge of harmony in 
colour, is a work of practice rather than of theory. Stained glass, 
which forms a very important branch of this subject, is discussed 
at much length, and not without dogmatism. The author, who 
is in this department chiefly guided by Labarte, selects what he 
calls ‘ the windowsof the 1200”—a phraseology uniformly used by 
him instead of the common, and surely very intelligible expres- 
sion, “ the 13th century”—as the best type for modern imita- 
tion. We are ourselves inclined to think that this early mosaic 
glasa is, as a rule, too archaic for our own use, and we quite dis- 
sent from the proposition that white glass is to be scrupulously 
avoided in a painted window. On the contrary, guided by the 
precedents of the best period—as we contend—of medieval glass 
painting, we should assert that a certain proportion of colourless 
glass is quite essential for the proper relief as well as for the 
translucency of a stained window. The early mosaics were placed 
in windows larger in their aperture than the openings of the fully 
developed Gothic ; and no window should be so deeply tinctured 
as to hinder its primary end and object, that of admitting light. 
We may notice in this first part a very useful comparative list of 
the chief colours, with their names in various languages ; and, to 
show the difficulty of identifying the shades of colours by words, 
we may quote the statement, given on the authority of the mo- 
dern Boren mosaicists, that the tints distinguishable by the eye 
exceed thirty thousand in number. 

A great deal of the second part of the volume before us 
appeared in the pages of the Builder some few years since. It 
is expanded and interlarded without much improvement of its 
staple. There are here some useful woodcuts, contrasting the 
good and bad shapes of vases and ceramic products. From 
some few of the author’s judgments we beg to Hisseat. For in- 


stance, he is, we think, needlessly severe on the beautiful 
enamelled ware of Luca della Robbia. Surely, it is no small 
desideratum for architectural purposes to obtain, as that great 
and original artist did, imperishable material and unfading colour 
with beauty of form. It is a matter of great wonder to us that 
this brilliant manufacture has not been more extensively revived. 
Let us recommend, in ing, the idea of a coloured frieze in 
this style to the architect of the new Foreign Office. We shall 
not dispute Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s onslaught on the general 
design of Sevres porcelain and Gobelins tapestry. ere he 
can scarcely be too severe in his criticism. As to the vexed 
question of coloured sta , We may content ourselves with 
recording that he proves to demonstration that the practice was 
universal in the best ages of ancient art, but that, with some in- 
consistency, he pronounces against its revival. In penne, our 
author chooses the sacred compositions of Paul De la Roche as 
the type of modern excellence. We should have expected, from 
the general character of his sympathies, that Ary Scheffer would 
have been preferred, in religious art, to his more sensuous rival. 
Finally, our author forms a right estimate of pre-Raffaelitism, 
as a timely reaction from a system of dead conventionalisms, 
but as showing tendencies to become a dangerous heresy in art 
by running into an opposite extreme. A third and shorter 
section, recommending dressed or geometrical gardens instead 
of the once fashionable landscape garden, cohdaiie the book. 
This part is full of useful hints and directions. We do not, 
indeed, think the coloured print of the contrasted flower beds 
very harmonious ; but the author is right in his principle. 

t is an instructive fact, as showing how widely the interest 
in esthetical questions is now diffused, that this volume has been 
compiled and published. The subject has now passed from the 
narrower circles of artists and dilettanti to the sympathies of the 
general reading public. To that public, notwithstanding the 
abatements we have been led to make from an unqualified com- 
mendation, we hope and believe that Sir Gardner Wilkinson's 
book will be alike welcome and useful. 


NOTICE. 


In consequence of Saturday neat being Christmas Day, the pub- 
lication of the Sarurpay Ruvisw will take place during the 
afternoon of Friday, the 24th instant ; and Advertisements 
intended for that Number will be received at the Office until 
Six o’ Clock on the preceding evening of Thursday. 
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YAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE, 
FAREWELL SEASON OF MR. CHARLES KEAN AS MANAGER. 

Monday, MACBETH. Tuesday, MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. W % 

— a (being the Last Night before Christmas), Preceded every 


On i, December 27th (BOXING NIGHT) will be performed the Comedy of 

US WIFE; followed by a New Grand Christmas Pantomime, entitled 

Bagi = OF THE CASTLE, or Harlequin Prince Diamond and the Princess 
yes, 


R. ALBERT SMITH has the honour to announce, that his 
new Tour, entitled MONT BLANC TO CHINA, will open for the season on 
to 


fay © a Tea and Opium Tavern in Public Gardens; and a Shop with part of a Street 
in Cant , bamboo work, standards, shop boards, 
curiosities, &c., are all the real things; and were brought home overland, by Mr. 

weeks ago, from Canton and Hongkong. 
The Views have been painted (from original sketches and on oy by Mr, 
Signor Baptista, of 


Hongkong; and the late Mr. Chinnery, and Mae a native artist, of Canton) by or 
Y. They consist of—The Prologue, 
representing the deck of the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamer at night on 
Dream of the Past. — 
‘art 1.—The Journey. 1. Shepheard’s New on the Cairo.—2. A 
es from Suez. 

Part Il.—China. 1. | Harbour, of Victoria from the 
Heights, towards the mainland.—2. The Waterside of G 
3, The Bogue Forts, with the Bocca Tigris, on the Canton River.—4. The Old Facto- 
ries by the River Canton.—5. Howqua’s Country House and Gardens, Hongkong.—6, 
The most View of China extant, 

Mr. ALBERT SMITH had pF ow of meeting a few old friends on his j 
especially a of the name of Edwards, who as wol as can be ascertained, 
to have been badly treated by the Admiralty, t at Fatsham Creek. He 
also attempt a national Chinese melody—an answer to the perpetual question “ Why 
hd oy £3 to Shanghae ?”—a rapid account of “The Passengers and Tracks of the 
P. 0.5.8. “ Bentinck,” and “Norna,” from Suez to China; and a substitute for 
“ Galignani’s Messenger” in the way of “ The Home News,” 

anc Prices as before, The Box-office is now open, 
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T. JAMES’S THEATRE, OPERA COMIQUE. 
This Theatre will OPEN on WEDNESDAY EVENING, the = of December, 

with a TROUPE of EMINENT ARTISTES, on which occasion will be presen’ 
Auber’s celebrated Opera, in Three Acts, entitled LA PART DU DIABLE, in which 
Madame Fauré, Madile. Celine Mathieu, M. Fougeres, and M. Emon, "from the 
Théatre Lyrique and Comique de Paris, &c. &c., will make their first appear- 
ance in England. Chorus and complete ae comprising the principal 
from Her Majesty’s Theatre and Royal Italian Opera, under the direction of 


. Remusat, of the Académie Im je and Opéra Comique de Paris.—Private Boxes, 

4s., £3 3s., and £2 2s. nightly; Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Box Seats (reserved),4s.; Pit, 2s. oa.; 
‘Amphitheatre Stalls, 1s. og Calle , la. Subscriptions and Tickets to be procured a 
Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, 0) City Agent, Mr. 19, 
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The Entire Profits are applied exclusively to the reduction of the Annual Premiums 


exceeds 
Premiums. 105,000 
Accumulated Capital... 840,000 
Annual pw rvs thereof (clear of Income Tax) ......... 36,000 
Reduetion of Annual Premiums already allowed ...... 390,000 


The Rate of Reduction for the Current Year is Fifty-one per Cent. 
1st December, 1858. HENRY MARSHALL, Actuary. 


No. 5, LUDGATE HILL. 


OBERT ROUGH manufactures the BEST FURNITURE | at, 
the most MODERATE PRICES, Estimates given, and Designs made 


MOST SEASONABLE PRESENT 1S A FEW POUNDS OF 
TRULY FINE TEA, to be had only at STRACHAN and CO.’S, 26, Cornhill, 
., 4ib. and 6Ib. each, Canisters free. he famous Drawing Room Tea, 4s. 2d. 


VHE DRAWING-ROOM TEA at 4s. 2d. per Ib. 


fs acknowledged by all who have tried it to be vastly superior to they ever 
met with. To be only from STRACHAN and CO., Dealers in’ Fine Tea, 
CorwHILL, opposite the Roya, 


HO WILL PAY THE CHINESE 8] 
and then not even the EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY be able, as psp 
to sell 6 lb, bags of Black, Teas at Is. in the 


Green, or Mixed 
Berry at 10d, Warehouse, 9, Great St, Helen’s Ch 


ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON.—AIll the Words 
are now open. Additional FUNDS are earnestly SOLICITED. A large number 
Out-patients are daily seen by the Physicians. PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec, 


RUPTURE SOCIETY.—Patron, His Royal Highness the 

The ped Patients assisted b the Society to Michaelmas last was 48,080, 
Donations and Subscriptions are thankfully received ba Se Bankers, Messrs. Lo 4 

Fleet-street; the Collector, Mr. Jonw Jerreny, 9, Calt Gray’s-inn: 

and by the Secretary, at 9, Old Jewry-chambers, oid J Jewry, 
By Order, WM. MOSELEY TAYLER, See. 
ONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
EstaBLisHEp 1802,—Two Hunprgp Bens. 


Poor, or among the Domestics of the tant Hospital at 


ETROPOLITAN CONVA ENT INSTITUTION. 
ASYLUM, WALTON-ON-THAMES, 
President—His the DUKE WELLINGTON, 
Chairman—Colonel F. PAGET. 


This Asylum receives from the various hospitals, and from the crowded courts and 
alleys all over the metropolis, many patients, whose Le recovery is from 
| last year 


air, rest, and good diet. It contains 134 beds, and 
patients, most of whom were restored to health in little more than 
able to return to their 


The Institution is and 
earnestly APPEAL for the MEANS taining cheatin the 
most useful charity. 

Subscriptions and Donations are received Hoarz, Fleet-street; by 
Messrs. Deyanegs, Charing-cross ; and at the of the Institution, 32; Sackville- 
street, London, CHARLES HOLMES, See. 


HEATSTONE’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, in solid ease, 
manufactured by them Fe pene ag churches, ehapels, schools, &c., have the 
full compass of keys, are of the best q ty of tone, best workmanship and 
and do not require tuning. 
With 1 stop, oak case 
With 1 stop, polished or oak case.. 
With 3 stops, organ tones, large 
With 5 stops, ditto . 
With 8 stops, ditto 
stops, ditto 
The tones of the latter can be produced either softer or louder than other harmo- 
niums that cost double the price of this. Prize Medallist, 1851. An extensive assort- 
ment of French Harmoniums, with all the latest improvements, from the six guinea 
School-room Harmonium to the sixty ea one for the Drawing-room.— 
WHEATSTONE and 20, Regent-street. 


HEATSTONE 


ditto, 2s. each.— 


HRISTMAS HAMPERS, containing Sherry, One 
Dozen Madeira, One Dozen Port, including bottles and hamper, delivered free to 

any Railway Station in England or land, price £3 10s.; Half Hampers, £1 
Orders to be accompanied a Post Office Order yable to THOMAS HBAL 
Charing-cross, or London Reference—South African Sherry Company, 
16, Northumberland-street, Strand, W.C. 


RICE’S PATENT COMPOSITE CANDLES are made by the 
Company of four different qualities, and consequently can be sold at various prices, 

hey can be obtained genuine at the City p> ook, for the ee nag | 8 Manafactures at 
lls., 10s., 9s., and 8s., per dozen Ibs. net ; mont Wax, Ceylon Wax, Belmont Sperm, 
Belmontine, ‘ke. The very finest Oil for Moderator from choice 
cels direct from Lille, 4s, 6d. per gallon. Tallow Store per tb.; ditto 
oulds, 8s. per Ibs., stored in March last especially for fated ly ace 


40s., 44s., 463., an 488. per cwt. Delivered free to any 
miles of, town; and orders of 61. value railway free to any part 
Warrmors and Crappock, 16, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C., London, Old Ser- 
vants of, and City Agents to, Price's Patent Candle Company. 


8 ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE AND 
TABLE CUTLER 

MAPPIN BROTHE Manufacturers by S: - A to the are 

the makers who supply the in London, Their 

Kine Witutam-street, London Bridge, contain by far the lar, 


STOCK « Of ELECTROSILVER PLATE and TABLE C TLERY in the World, w 
is transmitted direct from their Man’ ory, Quzen’s Curtexy Works, Suerrietp, 

Fiddle Double King’s Lily 

Pattern. Thread. Pattern. Pattern, 

#204 64.4 

12 Table Forks, best quality .. 116 0 2140 300 312 0 

12 Table Spoons, do. ~ 11460 2140 8300 8312 0 

12 Dessert Forks do. 

2 Sauce Ladles do. 0 OBO 

1 Gravy § d. ..0790 01 0 

4 Salt Spaons (gilt bowls) 0968 O10 0 O12 0 014 

1 Mus Spon do .. 918 026 030 0836 
1 Pair Fish Carvers dow «. 100 1100 140 118 0 

1 Butter Knife d@ . 9730 060 060 0749 

1 Soup Ladle do. .. 012 0 0186 0 0176 10090 

6 Spoons (gilt) do .. 0100 0160 110 
Complete Service ..............£10 1310 1516 6 1713 6 214 6 


Any Article can be had separately at the same Prices, 


es (forming 8 Dishes), £8 8s.; One Set of 4 
one 20 inch, one 18 inch, and two 14 inch—£10 10s. ; j Crust Frame, 
on 
attached, post es 

360 413 0 

0110 016 6 

0120 O18 6 

O10 06 6 

040 060 

618 6 916 = 


Complete ‘ 
Messrs, Marrtn’s Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled superiority 


their own Sheffield manufacture, are of the uality, with tear 
Ivory Handies which do not come loose in hot water he dlifrence in pic 
y the superior quality and thickness ci the tr 
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7 the make, six-sided, with the double action, to play in five keys; ditto, to play in 
all keys, £2:12s.6d. Concertinas having the full = of notes (48 keys), from hes 
nents to twelve guineas, the latter as used by Signor Regondi. Manufactured by the 
. inventors and patentees, WHEATSTONE and CO., where may be had their new 
until Patent Concertina, at £1 lis. 6d. and £2 2s.; also a tutor and ten books of airs for 
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KAMPTULICON, 


HE NEW ELASTIC FLOOR CLOTH, 
Warm, Noiseless, Durable, and Ornamental. Price 4s. and 4s. 6d. per ome 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Manufacturer, 42, LUDGATE HILL, 


RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, 
Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, A 
baster, Bronze, &c., manufactured and imported by J. Tennant, 149, Strand, London. 


EDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, opposite 

Waterloo-bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic Engraving, Die-sinking, and Plates 
for Marking Linen, Books, &c.—Liapirp’s, 344, Strand, W.C. 


ELF MEASUREMENT IMPOSSIBLE. — PRIZE MEDAL 
SHIRT MAKERS.—Best Shirts, from 9s.; Flannel Shirts and Vest, from 14s., 


warranted shrunk.—J. Brrr and Co,, 43, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
Manufactory on the Premises. 


BEARDS, per Gallon. — PALE or BROWN EAU- 

of exquisi' our ani at ity—iden in , in every respect 

with those choice productions of the fe As district, which are now dificult to pro- 

cure at any price—35s. per dozen, French bottles and case included, or 16s. per gallon, 
Hewry Brerr and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


| | NSOPHISTICATED GENEVA, of the true Juniper flavour, 

and precisely as it runs from the Still, without the addition of or any 
ingredient whatever. Imperial gallon, 13s.; or in one-dozen cases, 29s, oh, bottles 
and case included. Price Currents (free) by post. 


Hewry Brett and Co., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 
ALLSOPP’S PALE ALE IN IMPERIAL PINTS, 
HAR GTON PARKER and CO. are now delivering the 

October Brewings of the above Celebrated Ale. Its surpassing excellence is 
vouched for by the highest Medical and Chemical Authorities of the day. Supplied 
in bottles, also in casks of 18 galluns-and upwards, by 


HARRINGTON PARKER and CO,, Wine and Spirit Merchan 
64, Pall Mall, London. me 


132 REGENT FW. 
4 NEW TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT for the Nobility and Gentry. 
Naval, Military, and Clerical Tailor and Outfitter, 


132, Regent Sreeet, W., Crarkx, from H. J. and D. Nrcott. 


9 NEW TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT for the Professional and 
Commercial Public, Clerical, Legal, and Court Robe Maker. 

132, Ree@ent Street, W., Crank, from H. J. and D, Nrcoxt. 


9 WILLIAM CLARK, from H. J. and D. NICOLL. 

The NON-REGISTERED PERMISTIO CLOTH PALETOT: the cloth used for 
this graceful garment being made from the Llama and Astracan Wools, has a great 
advantage over the ordinary Llama cloth, being finer and stronger, with a permanent 
finish, retaining all the softness of the Llama, it is an article of clothing that illustrates, 
both in material and design, perhaps better than any other garment of ‘the season, the 
prevailing and growing taste amongst the well-dressing part of the public for chaste- 
ness and simplicity of style in dress. It is made only in dark, fine cloths, or in dark 
colours slightly mixed with a lighter shade: some of these plain colours are of 
distinctly novel tints, and the few sprinklings of mixtures added in others to these 
original shades, produce a variety quite sufficient to give ample choice without impair- 
ing in the slightest degree the character required for a quiet and gentlemanly garment. 

Two of these latter are especially adapted for Frock Coats for clergymen, one of 
them is so dark as not to be easily detected from black, but affording more durability 
for wear than can be produced in plain black. The other is a little lighter, and while 
it is equally well adapted for Frock Coats, is also peculiarly suitable for clerical and 
other quiet professional Paletéts. 

Wa. Crarx has also a very strong fabric of fine Doeskin, in exactly the same 
colourings, for trousers, and which is more durable than ordinary cloth, in plain colours 
or mixtures; the price is alike for the Paletéts, Morning, or Frock Coats, 42s., and 
the Trousers, 21s.; Lounging, Travelling, or Business Suits, made from the Patent 
finished Cotswold Angolas, at 60s.; Waterproof Capes and Overcoats, of every de- 
scription and novelty in material, from 21s. Full dress Evening Suits, Black cloth 
Dress Coat, White Vest, and Black Trousers, complete for 75s.; every other article of 
Dress equally moderate in cost. Ladies’ Riding Habits, in Waterproof Tweeds or 
Melton Cloths, for Morning wear, 60s.; Do. do. in Superfine cloth, £5 to £7 7s, 

Wiis Crakk, Naval, Military, and Clerical Tailor and Robe Maker, 
132, Reaent Street, W. 
9 WILLIAM CLARK’S CLERICAL SUITS at 84s. 

Made from the permanent finished Cloth, that will neither spot nor shrink, Clerical 
Gowns and Surplices equally moderate in cost. 

Crarx, Clerical Tailor, 132, Recent Street, W. 


ICOLL’S NEW REGISTERED PALETOT 
has all those advantages which secured such general go seo to Messrs. 
Nicoxt’s original Paletot; that is to say, as it avoids giving to the wearer an outré 
appearance, professional men, and all others, can use it during morning and afternoon 
in or out of | omy Secondly, there is an ab of 'y seams, thus securing 
a more graceful outline, and great saving in wear; the latter advantage is considerably 
enhanced by the application of a p and neatly stitched binding, the mode of 
effecting which is patented. 
In London, the NEW REGISTERED PALETOT can alone be had of H. J. and 
D. 114, 116, 118, and 120, Rreznt Street; and 22, 


A NEW DEPARTMENT FOR YOUTH, &e. 


J. and D. NICOLL recommend for an OUTSIDE COAT 

e@ the HAVELOCK and PATENT CAPE PALETOT, and for ORDINARY 

USE the CAPE SUIT, such being well adapted for Young Gentlemen, on account of 

exhibiting considerable economy with general excellence. Gentlemen at Eton, Harrow, 

Winchester, the Military and Naval Schools, waited on by appointment. A great 

variety of materials adapted for the Kilted or Highland Costume, as worn by the 
Royal Princes, —_—- seen at 

akwick Hovsg, 142 and 144, Street. 


FOR LADIES. 
ICOLL’S PATENT HIGHLAND CLOAK 


isa combination of utility, elegance, and comfort. No Lady having seen or 
used such in travelling, for morning wear or for covering full dress, would willingly be 
without one. It somewhat resembles the old Spanish uelaire, and has an elastic 
Capucine EKood. It is not cumbersome or heavy, and measures from 12 to 16 yards 
round the outer edge, falling in graceful folds from the shoulders; but by a hanical 
contrivance (such being a part of the Patent) the wearer can instantly form semi- 
sleeves, and thus leave the arms at liberty ; at the same time the Cloak can be made 
as quickly to resume its original shape. The materials chiefly used for travelling 
are the soft neutral-coloured Shower-proof Woollen Cloths manufactured by this firm, 
but for the promenade other materials a. The price will be Two Guineas 
and a Half for each Cloak ; but with the Mécanique and a lined Hood, a few shillings 
more are ch . This department is attended to by Cutters, who prepare Mantles 
of all kinds, with Velvet, Fur, or Cloth Jackets, either for in or out-door use, These 
at all times—like this Firm’s Riding Habit—are in taste, and fit well. Female 


This delicious Wine may be obtained at the above extrao 
from the Importers, 
HARRINGTON PARKER and CO., 5}, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


WINES FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 


Daa INTRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c., 208, pozEN, Borties A Pint Sample 
of each for 24 stamps. Wine in Cask forwarded free to any railway station in England, 
Extract from Tur Lancet, July 10th, 1858, 

“Tax Winzs or Sourm Arrica.—We have visited Mr. Denman’s stores, selected 
in all eleven samples of wine, and have subjected them to careful analysation. Our 
examination has extended to an estimation of their bouquet and flavour, their acidity 
and sweetness, the amount of wine stone, the strength in alcohol, and particularly to 
their purity. We have to state that these wines, though brandied to a much less 
extent than Sherries, are yet, on the average, nearly as strong; that they are 
wholesome, and perfectly free from adulteration ; indeed, considering the low at 
which they are sold, their quality is remarkable.” 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s, per gallon, or 30s. per dozen. 

Terms, Casn. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross cheques “Bank 
of London.” Price-lists, with Dr, Hassall’s analysis, forwarded on application. 

James L, Denmay, 65, Fenchurch-street (corner of Railway-place), London. 


HER MAJESTY’S WINE MERCHANT, SPECIALLY APPOINTED SINCE 
MAY, 1840. 


j= MARKWELL—Cellars, 35 to 40, and 45, Albemarle- 

street—Offices, 40, Albemarle, and 4, Stafford Streets. Ports from 30s.; Sherries, 
30s.; Madeira, 42s.; Hocks, 40s.; Moselles, 40s.; Sparkling Hocks and Moselles, 48s., 
ditto St. Peray, 54s.; ditto Burgundy, 60s.; Clarets, 28s.; Chablis, 38s.; Céte Rotie, 
48s.; mpagne, 44s.; Sauterne, 40s.; ditto Yquem, 80s.; South African Sherry, 
Madeira, Amontillado, and Port, 22s.; Essence of Turtle Punch, 56s; Old Tom, 
lls, 6d. All kinds of Foreign Spirits and Liqueurs, particular and direct. Shipments 
of Montilla, Vino di Pasto, Amoutillado, Oloroso, Xres Viejoc, Manzanilla, Longworth’s’ 
Sparkling and Dry Catawba American Peach Brandy; Monongahela and Bourbon 
Whisky; and Sole Agent for the celebrated Yankee Bitters. - Bottled Stock for 
inspection, 5000 dozen. Cash or reference, As usual very liberal prices given for 
genuine Old Bottled Wines. Half Pints of first class Champagne only. 


CHRISTMAS, 1888. 


ESSRS. MAPPIN invite attention to their ELEGANT STOCK 

, of NOVELTIES for the PRESENT SEASON, now on View at their SHOW 
ROOMS, 67 and 68, King William-street, London. 

12 — Silver-plated Fish-eating Knives (in Mahogany 


ALMSEY, Twenty-Four SHILLINGS PER Dozen, Cash.— 
rdinary low price 


£420 
12 Pairs Ivory-handle Silver-plated Desserts (in Case) ............ 400 
Lady’s Travelling Toilet Bag 212 6 
Elegant Tea and Coffee Service, Electro Silver-plated.............. 6 4 0 
Silk Velvet Case, containing Four Pairs finest Scissors .. 150 
Lady’s Morocco Scent-case, with Silver-capped Bottles ............ 100 
Lady’s Rosewood full size Dressing Case, completely fitted with 
Bottles, Cutlery, Brushes, &e. ‘ 400 
Gentleman’s solid Leather Dressing Case, fitted ......... tim & 
Gentleman’s solid Leather Dressing Case, more completely fit 220 
A Set of Three Papier Maché Tea Trays 1ll0o 


A costly Book of Peete with Prices attached, forwarded by Post, on receipt of 
twelve stamps—MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 dnd 68, King W street, London; 
Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OTL, 


rescribed, in consequence of its vast superiority over every other kind, as the 
and most effectual remedy for 


CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
DISEASES OF THE SKIN, INFANTILE WASTING, 
RICKETs, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. - 


or A, B, GRANVILLE, Esgq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Author of “ The Spas of Germany,” “On Sudden Death,” §c. §e. 
“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. pz Joneu’s Oil produces the desired effect in a 
shorter time than others, and that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion too 
often consequent on the on of the Pale Oils.” 


Sold onty in Impzrtat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, 
and labelled with Dr. pz Jonen’s signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINE, by many respectable Chemists. 


SOLE AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


attendants may also be seen for Pantalons des Dames & Chev 7 posed of 
Chamois. As no measure is required, the Patent Highland Cl can be sent at once 
to any part of the Country, and is thus well adapted for a gift. 

H. J. and D. Nicotn, Warwick House, 142 and 144, Recent Srrext, London, 


ICOLL’S PATENT CAPE PALETOT 
offers the following desideratum :—The Cape descends from the front part of 

the shoulders and forms a species of sleeve for each arm; both are at perfect freedom, 
having to through enlarged apertures in the side or body of the Paletot: these 
apertures, however, are duly covered by the Cape, which does not appear at the back 
t of the Paletot, but only in the front, and thus serves to form anging sleeves, at 

he same time concealing the hands when placed in the kets, e garment is 
altogether most convenient and graceful in appearance, and can in London alone be 
had of H. J. and D. Nrcott, 114, 116, 118, and 120, Recent Street; and 22, CoRNeILIW 


requent disc le a ¢ by some Chemists and Druggists, 
when Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Liver Oil is applied for, to intrusively reeomm: 
or surreptitiously substitute, from obviously interested motives, a Pale, Yellow, or 
Coarse Brown preparation, either totally inert or seriously pernicious, purchasers are 
earnestly recommended, whenever difficulty exists in obtaining Dr, de Jongh’s genuine 
and pure Oil, to apply direct to his sole agents, ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 
77, Strand, London, W.C. 
ERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IS SECURED BY. 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. To Sinerrs and Pusiic 


they are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a most 
pleasant taste. 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all Chemists. 


AUTION.—In consequence of many impudent attempts to 
deceive the public, it is necessary to state that all Messrs. NICOLL’S Manu- 
factures may be distinguished by a trade mark, consisting of a silk label attached to 
each specimen. To copy this is fraud, and may be thus detected: if the garment is 
dark-coloured, the label has a black ground, with the firm’s name and address woven 
by the Jacquard loom in gold-coloured silk ; if the garment is light-coloured, the label 
has a ‘ale drab ground, and red letters, Each garment is marked in plain figures, at 
a fixed moderate price, and is of the best materials. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL have recognised Agents in various _ of the United 
Kingdom and Colonies, and any information forwarded through them will be thank- 
fully acknowledged or paid for, so that the same lead to the ——) of any 
person copying their trade mark, or making an use of name; that is to 
yay, in such @ manner as may be calculated to m 


islead. 


remitting him six postoge stampe,— 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—A Safe and Certain 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and 
Chest. In Lyorprent Consumption, Astuma, and WintEr Covex they are unfailing. 
Being free from every hurtful ingredient, they may be taken by the most delicate 
female or the youngest child; while the Pusiic Spzaxer will find them invaluable. 
Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THomas 
Kzatine, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists, 


R. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, discovered while in the 

East Indies, a certain cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and 

General Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when his only child, a daughter, 
ven Hd to die. His child was cured, and is now alive ted. Desirous 

fellow creatures, he will send post free, to those who wish it, the recipe, 

containing full directions for and successfully using this on their 
0. P, Brows, 14, Cecil-strect, Strand, 
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ORY PHOTOGRAPHS. —In consequence of the now well- 

Paper Photographs, Messrs, BEARD and SHARP, 

28, OLD BOND STREET, w special attention to their MINIATURES ON 

IVORY, the permanency of w ich the | guarantee, while for transparency and exqui- 
site finish, these pictures far surpass al! other photographic productions. 


AFFAELLE’S CARTOONS AT HAMPTON COURT.— 
Messrs. CALDESI and be that they have been 
itted by the Government to tak PHS of the CARTOONS by 
FFAELLE at HAMPTON COURT. The Photographs are — by Messrs. 
Pavt and Dominic CoxtwaGut and Co., Pall-Mall East, publishers to Her Majesty. 
Largest size, price Fourteen Guineas the set of seven, or Two and a-half Guineas 
ly. Middle size, price Seven Guineas the set, or 21 5s, separately. Small size, 
35s. the set, or 6s. separately. Messrs. Caldesi and Montecchi have also photo- 
graphed some of the most interesting heads and figures in the Cartoons, for the use 
ort ose who may wish to study the forms of Raffaelle in detail. These amount to 
about thirty-five in number. Size of the studies—18 inches by 15 inches; - 6s, 
each to subscribers for the Faw or 7s, 6d. separately. Extra study—Our rd and 
Peter, in the Miraculous Draught, it, size 30 inches by 30 inches, price One Guinea to 
subscribers ; 25s. separately, Extra study—“ Feed my Sheep,” in the Christ charge 
to Peter, price lds. 
Portraits and Reproductions taken daily at the Photogra) graphic Studio, 13 and 14, 
Pall-Mall East, S.W., and 38, Porchester-terrace, Bayswater, W. 


EDDING AND BIRTHDAY PRESENTS— 

MEDIZVAL MOUNTED ENVELOPE and BLOTTING CASES, and INK- 
STANDS en suite; Work, Netting, and Glove Boxes; Scent Caskets and Book-slides ; 
Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s Travelling Dressing Bags, fitted complete, from £5 5s.; 
Ladies’ Reticule and Carriage Bags, witht wide openings; Ladies’ Dressing Cases, 
from 21s.; Gentlemen’s Dressing Cases, from 12s. 6d.; Ladies’ Rosewood Dressin, 
Cases, silver-top bottles, from fy 3s.; Despatch Boxes, from 21s.; Travelling an 
Tourists’ Writing Cases, from Jewel Cases, Etui Cases, Stationery, Cabinets in 
Walnut and Oak, and a Variety ro other Articles suitable for Presents, too various to 
enumerate.—To be had at H. RODRIGUES’ well-known Establishment, 42, Piccadilly. 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought often 
occurring to literary minds, public characters, and persons of benevolent 
intentions. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK LANE, LONDON, R. B. is quae’ to execute 
every description of PRIntiNne on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished 
with a large and choice assortment of Tyrzs, Stram Printinc Macuinzs, 
Hypravtic and other Pressxs, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art, 
A Srgcimen Boox of Tyrxs, and information for authors, sent on application, by 
Ricuaxp Barrett, 13, Mark-lane, London. 


Now ready, 


E LA RUE AND CO.’S PATENT PLAYING CARDS.— 
Floral, Tartan, and Gold Backs, for the Present Season. 


E LA RUE AND CO.’S FINE ART DRAWING PENCILS. 
—Manufactured on a new principle; firm in point, rich in colour, and easy of 
erasure, A good Pencil at a moderate price. 
Just published, 
E LA RUE AND CO.’S IMPROVED INDELIBLE RED 
LETTER DIARY AND MEMORANDUM BOOK, 1859,—Three Sizes for the 
ket, in Velvet, Russia, Morocco, and other Cases. 


E LA RUE AND CO.’S RED LETTER DIARY AND 
IMPROVED MEMORANDUM BOOK, 1859.—For the Desk and Counting 
House ; size, 73 by 43 inches. Price 5s, half- bound cloth and vegetable parchment, 


RITISH LITERARY SOCIETY.—Qvanrrerty Crecunar, 

with Annual —— Rules, and other Papers, will be sent to any address upon 
receipt of Three S' JAMES D: Secretary 

Honley, Huddersfieki December 11th, 1858. 


Matt, 
BR. HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, begs respectfull 
that™ the New Edition (the 2lst) of the PEERAG GE AN 
BARONETAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, by SIR BERNARD BURK 
Ulster King of Arms, is now ready. This new, revised, and considerably improv: 
edition gives the fullest details of ail the Peers and Baronets recently 
genealogies and other particulars relating to many families have been extended, so as 
to embrace a vast deal of additional information. In proof of this may be cited the 
articles relating to ABINGDON, GatnsBorouGH, GaLLoway, Hatnerton, Leiceste: 
Leren, Leinster, Linpsry, SHrewssury, Tabor DE Wemyss, 
Peers, and Crort, Havgetock, Stracugy, Tancrepand WEDDERBURY, 
Baronets. A number of the arms of both Peers and Baronets have been aw 
redrawn, and the heraldic descriptions throughout have been carefully verified by 
reference to the authorities on the —. Some new features, one in wy oalen, not 
et in any work of the kind, have added, which will no doubt enhance its 
nterest and utility. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFT BOOKS. 


LL THE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 
in ornamented cloth, and el it bindings (many 
assorment of JUVENILE WOR: RES, 8, kept on Sale by WILL  SREEF NGTON, 
163, Piccadilly, W. List gratis and post free on application. 


HEAP BOOKS. SP eng Copies of Dr. Livingtone’s Africa, 
Gubbins’s Mutinies of Oud eee s History of India, Macaulay’s History 
of England, several volumes of Standard Lib: , and Sais books, are 
now ON SALE, at GREATLY priczs, at BUL LIB Catalogues 
sent post free on application, 
BULL’S LIBRARY, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 


BOOKS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
Now ready, gratis and post free, 
LIST OF PICTORIAL WORKS, COLOURED SCENERIES, 
ILLUMINATED BOOKS, and ANNUALS; also, many STANDARD WORKS, 
in elegant bindings, suitable for CuRistMas PRusENts, New Year's Girts, Prize 
Booxs, &c., &c., on Sale at W. DAWSON and SON’S, 74, Cannon-street, City, London, 
E.C, *“istablished 1809, 


ARE SPANISH BOOKS ON AMERICA.—W. Kwnowtzs 
No. 4, Norfolk-road, Westbourne-grove, has now ON SALE a SMALL CHOICE 
LIBRARY OF SPANISH WORKS, comprising Deccadas de Herrera, Hernan Cortes, 
Historia di Nueva Espana, Bernal Diez, first folio edition, Gurnilla, Los Nodales, 
Ordonez Lozano Torquemada. Standard Books on California, the Filippine an 
Canary Islands, the Pirates of America, &c. &c. Also a few Paris Benedictine Editions 
of the Fathers and other Theological Works. 


Now ready, price 1s. 
HE FRANCHISE —WHAT SHALL WE DO TO IT; 
Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly. 
Now ready, in 2 Vols. 8vo, bound in cloth, price 10s, 


HE OF DUNDONALD’ NARRATIVE OF 
eru, and Brazil, from Spanish and 
James Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly. 


E LA RUE AND CO.’8 RED LETTER CALENDAR AND 
ALMANACK, 1859.—Two sizes, for the Card Case or Pocket Book. 


E LA RUE AND CO.’S ILLUMINATED CARD 
CALENDARS, 1859.—Royal 8vo, and Royal 


E LA RUE AND CO.’S SED LETTER SHEET 
ALMANACK, 1859.—Printed in Three Colours; size, 20} by 16} inches, 


EBSTER’S ROYAL RED BOOK FOR JANUARY, as, eee, 
will be published on 24th anemic ag Time, 
W. and A. Wzzsres, 60, Piccadilly, W. 


CLERICAL ALMANACKS FOR 1859. 


ILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’ S ALMAN ACK. Eniarged by 
oe of “ Whitaker’s Clergyman’s Diary.” Price, sewed, 2s, 
rocco, 6s.: with lock, 83. 
ESERY. ALMANACK, ona sheet, price 6d. 
AL ALMANACK. Sewed, 9d.; roan tuck, 2s. 6d.; morocco, do., 
Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by all Booksellers. 


OORE’S ALMANACK FOR 1859, Price 6d. Containing, 
besides the usual Calendar, a full account of the Ecli - icularly of the 
grand visible Annular Eclipse of the Sun on the 15th of March, other Astronomi- 
cal Phenomena of the Year ; with a great variety of other useful iafermation. 
London: Published for the Company of Stationers, hy at their 
Hall, Ludgate-street. 


OLDEMITEH S POCKET ALMANACK FOR 1859. 
ice 6d. sewed. Now ready. With 80 pages of letter-press, containing more 
useful pa ‘valuable matter for occasional reference than = be found in any other 
——- of the same size and price. Published for the pany of Stati 8s by 
OSEPH GREENHILL, at their Hall, London. And may be sd of all booksellers an | 
stationers—In roan tuck, gilt edges, interleaved, 2s.; morocco tuck, 3s.; morocco 
silver lock, 4s. Andina tate of other bindings ‘suitable for presents. 


HE ENGLISHMAN’S AND FAMILY ALMANACK FOR 
1859, price 1s. Containing amongst much other useful Information—A List of 
the Public Offices—A Chronicle of Remarkable Events—Post Office ~pow ye 
sessed Taxes and Stamp Duties, as well as a Summary of the Principal Acts of Par- 
liament passed during the last Session—A Table of the Quarter Sessions, and Names 
and pt ose of Clerks of the Peace for all the Counties of England and Wales. 
London: Published for the Com of Stationers, by Josrrx GreEnnixt, at their 
Hall, Ludgate-street ; and may be of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


4». DISCOUNT IN THE SHILLING OFF MUSIC. 
‘ost free to any part of the United Kingdom. S. and T. GILBERT, 4, Copthall- 
buildings back of the Bank of England, London, E.C. Copy the address. 


HY CONTINUE TO PAY FULL PRICE? Two 
Discount in the Shilling off all Books, Magazines, Maps, Prints, &c. e rate 
of postage is 2d. for each $b. Buyers will find it a saving in the cost, even after 
ying the postage or carriage. A £5 order sent carriage free to all parts of the 
hited Kingdom. Town orders, 5s. and upwards, sent free. ~8, and T. GILBERT, 
4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, London, E.C. Copy the address, 


THE PAPER DUTY. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, 
HE CASE STATED FOR ITS IMMEDIATE REPEAL. 
London: James Ripeway, 169, Piccadilly; W. Kznr and Co., 86, Fleet-s' 
and 51, Paternoster-row; Many, NrpHEws, 39, Cornhill. Edinburgh: GRayt 
Sow. Glasgow : and Co. Dublin: Ropertson. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Royal 16mo, a ‘ht Illustrations, ed by Wh , printed on toned paper, 
HE HEROES: or, Greek Fairy Tales for m my Cail Children. an, 
i Kunestey, Rector of Eversley. With Eight 
Cambridge : Macurtian & Co.; and at 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “RUTH AND HER FRIENDS.” 
This day, Royal 16mo, printed on toned paper, with spend by W. Holman Hunt, 
extra ‘clot price 5s, 
DAS OF OLD: Three Stories from Old English History, 
for the Young. By the Author of “ Ruth and her Friends. 
Cambridge: Macmituan & Co.; and at 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London, © 
Just ready, 4to, bds., price 2s. 6d. 
HE GIANTS, THE KNIGHTS, AND THE PRINCESS 
VERBENA: a Fairy Story. With Illustrations by Hunkil 
Edinburgh : Epmonston and Doveras. London: and Co. 
In a few days, in Folio, price 31s, 6d. 
HE MINERAL KINGDOM. By Dr. J. G. Kur, Professor of 
Natural History to the Polytechnic Institution of Stuttgart, with Coloured Illus- 
trations of the most important Minerals, Rocks, and Petrifactions. 
Edinburgh: Epmonston and Dovexas. London: Hamttton, Apams, and Co. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
LECTRO-CHEMISTRY, WITH POSITIVE RESULTS; and 
Notes for uiry on the Sciences of Geology and Astronomy. By Caaz.es 
Cuatmers, Esq. 
London: New Burlington-street. 
Lately published, in Svo, price 10s. 6d. 
HE INDUS AND ITS PROVINCES; with Statistical Tables 
and Maps. By W. P. Anprew, Esq. 
“A magazine of information which may be most fitabl consulted by the states- 
man, the merchant, and manufacturer, and the student.” —. omist, 
London: H. and Co., Leadenhall-street. 


CHEAPEST AND MOST VALUABLE WORK EVER PRODUCED! 
ICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. Threepence 
Monthly. To be completed in Twenty-four Parts, Part I. published Nov. 1st, 
Thirty-two pages of Tetter-p ress, ay ly printed, Maps, Engravings, Prizes. 
A Number sent post free for Three Stam 
London : S. 0. Bezron, 18, E.C.; and all Booksellers, 


RATIS, AND POST FREE TO ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. A NEW CATALOGUE, 6000 of 
New and Popular Books, with the published price affixed to which a 
Discount of ‘'wopence in the Shilling is allowed. 8S. and T. repent. 4 4, Copthall- 
—e back of the Bank of England, London, EBC. Copy the address. 
N.B.—All warranted perfect in every respect, and precisely the same as if the full 
price were paid. 


ILBERT’S WELL ARRANGED BOOK SHOW ROOM, 

containing an assortment of 3000 Volumes suitable for Christmas, New Year, 

Wedding, Birthday Gifts, and School Prizes. Each book is marked in plain figures 

the pub ished price, from which a Discount of Twopence in the Shilling is allowed. 

All warranted perfect in every respect, and precisely the same as if fall price were 

'ree- 

ofthe Bank of England, E.C, Copy the address, 


Just published, in One thick Volume, 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 
OPICS FOR INDIAN STATESMEN. By Joun Bruce 
Norton, Esq., t-law, Madras, 
“One of the most valuable mines of condensed information yet opened to the 
public."—Leader, Brormers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


Just published, Tenth Edition, price 1s, 


N THE LOSS OF TEETH. And as now restored by the 
NEW PATENT SYSTEM OF SELF-ADHESION, WITHOUT SPRINGS, 
WIRES, OR LIGATURES, and also pe een extracting any Teeth or Roots, or any 
Gperation ; the result of by Txomas Howarp, Surgeon- 
tist to his Grace the fag wrens By anterbury. The invention is of importance to 
many persotis, r those interested in it should read this —Simrxry and 
Maxsxatt, and all Booksellers; or sent ine by Post, by Mr. Bowam, 17, George- 
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OTIOB. | MAGIC, 
an Ports Portrait of the Author. 


[Dec. 18, 1888. 


for CHISTMAS AMUSEMENT, 
pattern, an 


, the 29th inst., in harlequin 
Price 3s 


London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., 


New and Cheaper Edition, complete in 2 Vols,, price 12s. 
HOMAS RAKES JOURNAL KEPT in LONDON and PARIS 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


IFT-BOOKS APPROPRIATE TO THE SEASON. 


LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS AND MARTYRS ...... soeee 2 Vols, 318, 64, 
LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS ................:::cc0c00e8 28s, 


LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA 


COMMONPLACE BOOK OF THOUGHTS, MEMOIRS, AND 
FANCIES 1 


By Mrs. JAMESON. 
London: Longman, Buowy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


GIFT-BOOKS APPROPRIATE TO THE SEASON. 
The Set of Nine Volumes, Crown 8vo, price £1 10s. cloth; or each of the 
Nine Works complete in One Volume, 


TORIES AND TALES BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY 
HERBERT.” New and Cheaper Uniform Edition. 


AMY HERBERT 2s. 6d 
GERTRUDE 2s, 6d. 
The EARL’S DAUGHTER...... 2s. 6d. 
The OF LIFE... 28, 6d. 


NETON PARSONAG 


“To the thorou and inte; integrity, 
the absolute rectitude inculea' 

thought, word, and deed, and to the 
tender charity extended to the erring and 
repentant, we are inclined to attribute 
the hold these works take on readers of 
all classes and all ages. The pure trans- 


CLEVE HALL, 3s, 6d. 
IVORS ; or, The Two Cousins... 3s. 6d. 


KATHARINE ASHTON......... 3s. 6d, 


parent pmeee tells. even on those who 
are apt to find any work whose aim and 
object are religious, heavy, and uninte- 
resting. The republication of these works 
in an easily accessible form is a benefit 
of which we cannot over-estimate the so ta 
advantages.” — Globe. 


London: Loneaman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
Just published, in 1 Vol. Square Crown 8yo, price sé ice 18s, handsomely bound; 
or 26s, in morocco by 
WHITE DOE OF RYLSTONE, hy Worps- 
worts. Illustrated by Birket Foster and H. Noel per at s. The landsca; 
ent 


subjects drawn and engraved on wood from original and aut: 


Localities mentioned in the Poem. 

“The book is an pg specimen : 
the binding is beautiful ; aper thick, 
the type perfect ; the profuse 
and exquisite. "Morning Sta 

“ Dressed in richest but mest tasteful 
trappings, Wordsworth’s White Doe comes 
to us, one of the most welcome of the 
Christmas book-flowers.”— Critic, 

“One of the most ex 7 ft-books 
of the season, It would be difficult to 
gna amore graceful offering for boudoir or 

awing-room than and without iy a very | to 
which both within and without is a very 
triumph of tasteful art.”—Daily News, 

“This luxurious edition is one of the 
most beautiful of the year’s Christmas 
books. The pictures are directly — 
from the scenes among which is 
the story of the poem ; and some of them, 
some of the very simplest, have an air of 
them more than usually 

itto the eye.” —Ezraminer, 
“The poo subjects in this very 


ic Sketches of t 


elegant Christmas book bear testimony to 
the loveliness of our English woodlands. 
The volume is most suitable for a gift- 
book, and will be acceptable to the lovers 
of art and elegance.” —Sun, 

“ Chivalry, as Scott knew how to paint 
it, with its local truth, its sport, war, 
pomp, and festivity,—its castles, camps, 
processions, holy rites and poetical super- 
stitions,—is presented to modern eyes in 
the illustrations supplied by Messrs, 
Foster and Humphreys to this very pretty 

toy- -book.”—Atheneum. 

This beautiful edition must be a 
favourite gift-book for the coming Christ- 
mas, We knowno poem which could have 
been selected for illustration so well cal- 
culated to reward the skill of the artist, 
especially when that artist is Mr. Birket 
Foster, to whom the representation of these 
exquisite landscapes has been entrus 
John Bull, 


London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


RIDDLE’S SCRIPTURE HISTORIES. 


The Sixth Edition, in Feap. 8yo, price 4s, cloth, 
MANUAL OF SCRIPTURE HISTORY ; including Notices 


of Biblical Antiquities and G 


phy, Oriental Manners and Customs, Historic 


lels and Contem weed ——— he a i and Import of the Jewish Ritual, 


and a Survey of the 
the Rev. J. 
valuable work. ”__Jowrnal f 


No other Scripture History, that 
ow 80 and complete.”— 


ature and Design 


ign of the Dispensations. With qe, By 
. Rrppxs, M.A., Author of a “ Latin-English Dictionary,’ 


* A school-book of value.” 
—Christian Witness, 

“ The author has rendered an essential 
service to the study of Sacred History.”— 
Bull, 


Just published, in Feap. "avo, price 2s. 6d, cloth, 
OUTLINES OF SCRIPTURE HISTORY: being the Author’s 


Abridgment of the Manual, for Junior Py 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-ro' 


Now ready, in 2 Vols. 8vo, with a Map, 11 Illustrations in ag a ag 
and 12 Wood Engravings, price 30s. 
OLLHAUSEN’S DIARY OF A J OURNEY FROM JHE 
MISSISSIPPI TO THE COASTS OF THE PACIFIC. Translated b; yy Mrs. 


ge plored by M 

“The ex r. 
Méllhauson’s 80 seldom, been 
traversed by whites, that his narrative | 
has all the freshness and novelty of the 
description of a new coun Pages prs 


with instruction for the scien’ ifie, and ad- | 


ventures for the lovers of the startling 


“It is a good boo ; fall of matter and 
incident, and of and animated de- 


scriptions. This ‘ Journey from the Mis- | 


sissippi to the Pacific’ takes rank among 
the best in our language.”— 


“The two velemes are crowded with 


| picturesque sketches ; and the descriptions 


are made still more attractive by a large 
number of beautiful illustrations. Taken 
| books of there are few more interesting 
s of travel than Mr. Méllhausen’ 
“ Diary.” ant’, vole of his fresh an 
ae ons of wild nature in 
all the manifold variety of her forms, as 
well as of the curious mode of life of the 
native Indian tribes, evince such a deep 
sensibility and such akeen sense of beauty 
as is seldom met with in books of this 
kind. Statesman, 


London: Lowemay, Browy, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in 1 Vol. 12mo, pp. 698, price 9s. 6d. cloth, 


ONVERSATIONS ON ENGLAND, AS IT WAS AND IS. 
Designed for Schools and Home Tuition. By Mrs. Kemp, Author of “ Rachel 


Cohen.” 
eminent teacher and the 
Arnold, maintained that 
History could only 
gray in connexion with each other 
it is in accordance with his views, pa 
with the plan successfully pursued by him 
at Bashy. that the present work is com- 
be author has endeavoured, in a 
as of familiar conversations between a 
mother and her children, to convey to 
oung students information on the most 
"Tapa and interesting topics con- 
with their own country, from a 
on this subject of primary 
interest, e work} is as 
ical history of England, 
historical and asso- 


ciations. Each conversation embraces 
the history of a county, and contains in- 
formation of its earliest inhabitants, 

uest by Romans, condition under Saxons, 
zeae, and Normans, with its later his- 
and biographical recollections ; its 

chief rivers, and other physical features ; 
its natural’ productions and industrial 
resources: the rise and progress of its 
principal towns, with the sources of their 
present importance, population, &c. In 
carrying out the object which the author 
had in view, she has contrasted the pre- 
sent with the past, and thus endeavoured 
ta lead the minds of youth to a just appre- 


ciation of the blessings resulting = the 
eminent position which England has at- 


: Loweman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


N 1, LXL, 
ow ready, Vol, LXL., in and Two Tables, 
BDICO- -CHIRURGICAL TRABSACTIONS published by 

1d Chirurgical Society of 


Series, Yo. 
London: Loyemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN OR ORDER OF HOSPITALLERS. 
On Thursday next will be published, in 2 Vols, 8vo, with Five Illustrations, price 24, 
ISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA, or the Order of 
= Bonpital of St. John of Jerusalem. By Major Waitworta Portss, 


Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW EDITIONS OF MARY ANNE yoyo aad LIFE, AND 
OF HER MEMOIRS OF PORT-ROYA 
Just published, in Post 8yo, with Portrait, a ‘10s. 6d, 


IFE OF MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK. Edited 
by her relation, Curistiana C. Hawxin, Second Edition, revised, complete in 


Also, now ready, in 3 Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 
SELECT MEMOIRS OF PORT-ROYAL. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
NEW EDITIONS OF MARY ANNE MEMOIRS 
OF PORT-ROYAL, AND OF HER L 
Just published, in 3 Vols. Post 8vo, price 
ELECT MEMOIRS OF PORT-ROYAL; to which are added, 
Tour to Alet, Visit to Port-Royal, Gift of an Abbess, Biographical Notice, &e., 
from Original Documents, By M. ScHIMMELPENNINCK. Edi 
Also, now ready, in Post 8vo, with Portrait, price 10s. 6d. 
LIFE OF MARY ANNE SCHIMMELPENNINCK. 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
PROFESSORS MONIER WILLIAMS AND COTTON MATHER’S 
HINDUSTANI GRAMMAR AND VOCABULARY, IN ENGLISH TYPE. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 

N EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
HINDUSTANI; in which the > Alphabet is adapted to the Expression 
of Hindustani Words: With a full the Ba By Monter M.A., of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, late Professor in the bee India ce e, Pree § "Together with 


Selections in Hindustani, i di Mater, 
Assistant Professor of Hindustani i in 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 8s. 6d, cloth, 
ETTERS WRITLEN DURING SIEGE OF DELHI. 
y H. H. Grearaep, late of th il Service, Commissi: 
cittical Agent of Delhi. Edited by his Winew 
“These letters ok a most vivid and | that have been published. The per- 
<r pare of the occurrences ¢on- | ception of t true state of affairs is 
ected with the sie My They will be read clear, the language is terse and sim 
Pars very large circle, and will be of im- | and the spirit of an Englishman 
mense service to those who _— the through them distinctly.... This v 
history of the great Indian re’ interesting volume shoul be read by 
Morning Post. the countrymen of the brave soldiers 
“In several respects these letters are to | whom Delhi was taken,”—Braminer. 
be reckoned among the best of the kind 


London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
DR. G. OWEN REES ON URINARY DISEASES, 
Lately published, in 8vo, price 5s, 
N CALCULOUS DISEASE AND ITS Roa 
being the Croonian Lectures for the Year 1856, delivered before the Royal 
of By Gxorex Owen Rexs, M.D., F.RS., Fellow of the Ro 
Physicians, & Puysician to, and Lecturer on Medicine at, at, Guy’s Hi Hora Cloge 
By the same Author, in 8vo, price 5s. 
ON THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF 
THE KIDNEY connected with Albuminous Urine (Morbus Brightii), 
“ This little work will add just tly to in teat 
Owen Rees’s reputation, It ad. the subject’ of 
practical, and may be said fairly A = 
ESSENTIAL TO YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Fourth Edition, 5s. 
ORD’S MODERN EUROPE. From A.D. 1400 to | 1816. 
“ The style is remarkably brilliant. The book has all the charm of 
Reviews.) London: Stapxrn and Co.; and Hamtirow and Co. 
(Full allowance to Schools.) 
SIXTH EDITION. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
HE METHOD 4 DIVINE GOVERNMENT, 


y 


PHYSICAL AND MOR. ames M‘Cosz, LL.D. 
sics in the Queen's Univeceing for Ireland. 
contains a Notice of the Birictures in Mansel’s Bampton Lectures. 
and Knox, Edinburgh; MarsHaut, and Co., London. 
Just published, price 1s. 
“ T O 
Young Briton was just twen’ 


Log ys, telegrams, and dockets, 
ith ng of ra hands ¢ thrust deep in peg-top pockets, 
Dublin: Hopexs, Surrn, and Co. London: Suspxiy, and Co. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Recently published, in Crown 4to, with many Illustrations, price 15s. in cloth, 
HE ANCIENT POEM OF GUILLAUME DE GUILEVILLE, 
entitled “Le Pelerinage de l’Homme,” compared with the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
of John Bunyan. Edited from Notes collected by the late Mr. Naruantet Hitt, of 
the Royal Society of Literature, with Illustrations and an Appendix, and Incidental 
Notices of oraz aLLEGORIEs prior to the time of Bunyan, 


Bastt M, 196, Piccadilly, London, W. 
Just published, in 1 Vol., Feap 8vo, price 8s. 6d. 
B he THE APOSTATE AND THE DUKE OF MERCIA. 
torical Dramas by the late Sir Ausrzy pz Vzrz, with Bi 
The Complete Works, Dramatic and Poetical, in 3 Vols, 8vo, price 16s, 

Bastt M. 196, Piceadilly, London, W. 

Just published, in Feap. 8vo, Second Edition, 3s, ay 
Age SONG OF CHARITY, AND OTHER POEMS. By E. J. 

, Professor of Mineralogy and Geology, University College, Toronto, 


M. Picxeziné, 196, Piccadilly, London, W. 
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REVIEW. —NEW NUMBER. 
for insertion in the forthco Number of the “ National Review,” 
are requested to be forwarded to Publishers by the 22nd. and Prospgc- 
ruses by the 24th inst. 
Carman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, — ApvertisEMENTS 
intended for — in the January Number (No. xa New Series) are 
requested to be forwarded to the Publisher not later than the 24th inst. Bruis and 
ProsrectuseEs by the 28th. 
London: Jonn Cuapman, 8, King William-street, Strand, 
NEW PERIODICAL. 
On January Ist, 1859, will be published, No. I of 


Whe BUSY BEE; a Monthly Review of Periodical | Literature 
qq, tical Prospects— 


Contents :—Survey of Poli 
of Public’ for Penitentiaries, &c, pages, 
o columns, price THREEPENCE. 
Hvenss, 11, Stationers’-hall-court, Paternoster-row. 
Sold by all booksellers. 


POPULAR JUVENILE PUBLICATION, 
Tae PARENTS’ CABINET OF AMUSEMENT AND 
RUCTION FOR YOUNG PERSONS. New Edition, carefully 
Twelve Monthly Shilling Volumes, each complete in itself, and each containing a ful 
Illustration in oil colours, with Woodcuts, and handsome: ly bound in ~~ EL. 


In a letter to the Editor, Miss Epezworrk thus writes of the “ Parents’ Cabinet :”— 
“T almost feel afraid of praising it as much as I think it deserves. . . . There is so 
much variety in the book that it cannot tire. It alternately excites and relieves atten- 
tion, and does not lead to the bad habit of frittering away the mind by requiring no 
exertion from the reader. . . hoever your scientific associate is, he understands 
his business and children’s capabilities right well. Without lecturing, or prosing, 
you keep the right and the wrong clearly marked, ‘and hence all the sympathy of the 
young rr is always enlisted on the right side.’ 

IL, price 1s., was published December Ast; and Vol. II., price 1s., will be 
published J 1859. 


anuary Ist, 
London: and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL. 


OTES AND QUERIES.—24 Pages. Every Saturday, price 
4d., Stamped Edition, 5d. The Back Numbers which were out of print having 
been reprinted, a few Complete Sets may now be had. 


The First Number for the New Year will commence a Volume. 
Bett and Daupy, 186, Fleet-street ; and by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
*,* Apvertisements for the Current Week received up to Taurspay 


This day, Octavo, 7s. 6d. 
AMBRIDGE ESSBAY65, 
THE 


1868. 


Sir Philip Sidney. W Ww. 
and the Cities of Og. 

Commissioners and Colleges. By the Rev. M. Campion. 

Hieratic Papyri, By C. W. Goopwix, 


London: W. and Sow, West Strand. 


This day, Demy 12mo, 2s. cloth, 
XPLANATIONS OF THE BIBLE AND OF THE 
PRAYER-BOO he Duty, and the Provi them. Being the 
Substance elivered in the years 1858. By 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 


Loudon: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


THE LATE BARON ALDERSON. 
This day, Post Octavo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
ELECTIONS FROM THE CHARGES AND OTHER 


DETACHED PAPERS OF BARON ALDERSON, with an Introductory Notice 
His Life. By Coazuzs ALpERson, M.A., Fellow of All Souls, Oxford. 


London: W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


This day, cloth, 2s. 
LESSONS ON MIND. 


By the same Author, 
LESSONS ON REASONING. Ninth Edition, 1s. 6d. 
LESSONS ON MORALS. 1s. 6d. 


LESSONS ON CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. Fourteenth 
Edition, 6d. 


LESSONS ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS 
WORSHIP, 2s, 


LESSONS ON THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. ed. 
London: Jouw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Just published, in Small 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


LATIN GRAMMAR. By T. Hewirt Key, M.A., Professor 
Comparative Grammar, and Head Master of the Junior School, in 
_ Second Edition. Post 8vo, 8s. 
London: Brtt and Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. 


SHORT LATIN GRAMMAR 1 for Schools. 
M.A. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 3s 
London: Brett and chan 186, Fleet-strect. 


By T. H. Key, 


ARK DENNIS; OR, THE ENGINE-DRIVER: a Tale of 
the Railway. 
RivinGtons, Waterloo-place. 
In Post 8vo, price 1s, 6d. 
OCRATES: A LECTURE DELIVERED TO THE YOUNG 


GouLBuRN, in Ordinary to the Queen, 
the Prebendaries of St. Paul's. 

Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 


and 


LEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Vol. 1. (Twenty-third Thousand), price 3s. 6d. The Six Volumes complete, £1 1s, 
London: Hovtston and Wrieur. 
This day, in 18mo, price 3s. cloth gilt, 
rae APPEARANCES. By Mrs. Mackay, Author of ‘‘ The 
Family at Heatherdale,” 
Arruve Hatt, 25, Paternoster-row, 
This day, in Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
FATeER AN] D1 DAUGHTER : a Portraiture from the Life. 
and Co., 26, Paternoster-row. 
This day, in Post 8vo, price 6s. antique, 


EBORAH’S DIARY. A Sequel to ‘‘ Mary Powell.” By the 
same Author. 


THE YEAR NINE. “7 MORE’S HOUSEHOLD. 
GOOD OLD TIMES. CHERRY AND VIOLET. 
OLD CHELSEA BUNHOUSE. 
Arruve Hatt, Vrerve, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
In 8vo, sewed, price 1s. 

HE LATE REBELLION IN INDIA, AND OUR FUTURE 
POLICY. By Henry Hanzineton Txomas, late of the Bengal Civil 

London: W. Kent and Co., Paternoster-row. Exeter: 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


CNene on TRIFLES : a Collection of Fugitive Compositions i in 
Verse, on Subjects Grave and Gay. By Aw Oxoniay. ; 2s. 6d. 


a "Vari by charm of this volume, and we hardly know whether it is sufficient 
praise to say that the author is exceedingly clever.” —Critic. 
London: W. Kzytand Co, Oxford: J. H. and J, Parxzr, 
Mauchester: Hatz and Roworrs. 
FOR CHRISTMAS, 
Now ready, with Engravings, 2s. 6d, 
INTS FOR THE TABLE; or, The Economy of Good Living 
with a Few Words on Wines. Containing One Thousand New Tnstreotloncit in 
Dietetics—the Science e Art of Din 
of the Table—Turtle and Courses and 
Managing and Drinkin; Wing: ony and Spirits—Making Punch and French 
Coffee—Anecdotes of Clubs—National Dinners—Table Anecdotes, &c. 
Kent and Co. (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 


NEW WORK ON PAINTING. 
Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, price 6s. 
AINTING POPULARLY EXPLAINED: including Fresco, Oil, 
the Art, By Taowas J. Guuucx, Painter; and Jonny Truss, F.S.A., Author of 
“ Curiosities of London.” 
Kent and Co. (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 

NEW BOOKS FOR PRIZES AND PRESENTS, BY JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A, 
With Engravings of the great Rosse Telescope, and Davy’s own Model of his 
Safety-Lamp, 3s. 6d. 

OF SCIENCE, Past and Present. 

Admirably adapted for a present.”—Leader. 
With 12 Views of Public Schools, &c., 5s. 


SCHOOL-DAYS EMINENT MEN; with Sketches of 
Progress of Education in 


With aie and Vignette, 3s. 6d. each, 


1. THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN FAMILIARLY 
EXPLAINED. Twenty-second Thousand. 


2. CURIOSITIES OF HISTORY; with New Lights. 
3. POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 
Kznr and Co, (late Bogue), Fleet-street. 


THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S CHARGE. 
In 8vo, price 2s., the Seventh Edition of 
A CHARGE, DELIVERED is NOVEMBER, 1858, TO THE 
CLERGY OF THE F LONDON, at his Primary Visitation. By 
CHIBALD CAMPBELL, Lord of London, 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place. 
In 18mo, price 4s, 6d., the Fourth Edition of 
ALES FOR THE BUSH. (Originally published in Australia.) 
By Mrs, Francis Vipau, 
Rivixetons, Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Authoress, 
WINTERTON: a Tale. 3s. 6d. 
In Crown 8vo, price 8s., the Second Edition, revised and enlarged, of 
A METRICAL TRANSLATION OF THE PEALE: from the 


ori Hebrew, compared with the Ancient Versions: to which is added, 
troduction to each Psalm, showing the Historical and Spiritual Sense. - 


Also, by the same Author, 
A METRICAL TRANSLATION THE G OF 
SOLOMON, from the original Hebrew, upon the same P’ 


ADAMS’ SEQUEL TO “THE CHERRY STONES.” 
In Small 8vo, price 3s. 6d., the Second Edition of 


fe E FIRST OF JUNE; OR, SCHOOLBOY RIVALRY : 
a Second Tale of Chariton School By the Rev. H. late 
Oxford ; Editor of “ Cherry Stones. 


Bivinetons, Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, 


1. THE CHERRY STONE ES ; THE OBCE OF 
CONSCIENCE: a Tale of Charlton Sch 


wok TALES OF CHARLTON ‘SCHOOL : the two 


8. SIVAN’ THE SLEEPER ; a Tale of all Time. By the Rev. 
C. H. Apams, M.A, 5s, 6d 


Now aa 32 pages 8vo, sewed, price 6d, 
ROPOSAL FOR THE P FUBLICATION OF A NEW 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY BY THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY. Will be 
sent post free on receipt of six stamps. 
Triisyer and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


MESSRS. TRUBNER +4 CO., in reply to the inquiries of their numerous Subscri 
VOLUME. (oom letters At 1008 +4 
‘com ie to pp., Im; 8vo, 18s, to Sub- 
scribers, 21s. to ) of 
RITICAL DICTION ARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
TISH AND AMERICAN AUTHORS, Living and Deceased, from the 
Batlicnt. pho to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. Containing Thirt a 
Thousand Biographies and Literary Notices. With an of Subject By 
Second Volume (Letter K to Z, likewise ee PP.) hic 
olume er e pp.), which is in a v 
forward state (being stereotyped as far as the ec a So the w — om | 
be published, with a most elaborate Index of Subject Matter, int the Autumn of 1859, 
on the same terms as the First Volume. 
The above important work was originally announced to be published in 1857, in 
1 Vol. Imperial 8vo, of about 1500 pages, and the first appeal to ote public on Me behalf 
was signally successful. The di in the publication seems to have caused a feeli: 
of disappointment among the patrons of the work, but it is pened that this tne bah will 
give way to one of lively satisfaction when the first half of it is examined. 
expectations raised by the mere announcement made it incumbent upon the 4 Autioe 
and Publishers to spare no expense or trouble to bring the work to the greatest state 
of and : to the letter H time was first an- 
now receive above 2000 pages, at no 


Trizxzx and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, London, 
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UNDER THE ee PATRONAGE OF = MAJESTY AND 
R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT 


Now ready, semi Baition in 1 Vol. Royal sro, withthe the Arms beautifully 
LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
For 1859. 


Corrected throughout to the Present Time from the Personal Communications 
of the Nobility. 


The present Edition has been considerab iy enlarged, and contains a Fut Account 
or THE FamI.izs or THE with their Collateral Branches, 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


INTERESTING NEW WORKS. 


Now ready, in 3 Vols., with Portraits, 31s. bound, 


HENRY III., KING OF FRANCE, HIS COURT AND 
TIMES. By Miss Frxer, Author of “The Life of Marguerite D’Angouléme,” 
“Elizabeth de Valois,” &c, 

“ Among the class of chronicle histories Miss Freer’s ‘ Henry 111. of France’ is 
entitled to a high rank.”—Spectator, 


A SUMMER AND WINTER IN THE TWO SICILIES. 
By Miss KavawaGu. 2 Vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 


STEPHAN LANGTON. By Martin F. Tvrrrr, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. 2 Vols., with Fine Engravings, 
21s, bound. 

“The author has long been celebrated for his attainments in literary creation, 
but Be greens work is incomparably superior to anything he has hitherto 
—Sun. 


ONWARDS. By the Author of “ Amie Dysart.” 3 Vols. 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUNDS. By Scrvraror. 
Dedicated to the Earl of Stamford, 3 Vols., with Illustrations by Weir. 
“A very entertaining work, full of spirit, life, and energy.” —Sun. 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. Price 5s. Forming the 
Second Volume of HURST and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY of 


CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS, each comprised in a 
single Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 5s. 


THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. A Seottish Story. By the 
Author of “Margaret Maitland.” 3 Vols, 


WINTER EVENINGS. By Leircn Ritcuiz. 2 Vols., with 
Illustrations, 21s. bound. [Just yeady. 


SAM SLICK’S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 
Illustrated by Lezcw. Price 5s. bound. Forming the First Volume of HURST 
and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Just published, price 3s, 


By Rey. G. RIADORE, B.A. 


LATE WARDEN OF THE HOME OF CHARITY, LONDON; 
DOMESTIC CHAPLAIN TO THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, E.G, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
To be published shortly, 


A COMPLETE MANUAL OF THEOLOGICAL AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL INSTRUCTION 


FOR EDUCATION OF YOUNG ADULT MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
MESSRS. RIVINGTON, WATERLOO PLACE, 


inted, verbatim from the Roman Edition 
-pressed paper, cloth boards, price 10s, to 
subscribers; non-subscribers 


KAINH AIA@HKH. NOVUM TESTAMENTUM EX 

ANTIQUISSIMO CODICE VATICANO. Edidit Aneztus Marvs, RE. 
Cardinalis. Prospectuses may be had of the Publishers. 

London: Davip Nutr; and anp NorGare. 


This day is published, price 1s. 


IBLE AND RITUAL REVISION; a Plea for the Revision of 
the Authorized Version of the Holy. Scriptures, based upon the Norrisian 
fessor’s Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles. By the Rev. H. T. Day, D.C.L., 
of Clare College, Cambridge. 
and 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
t This day is published, price 1s, 
LETTER ON THE CONFESSIONAL IN THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. Dedicated, with permission, to the Right Hon. Lord STANLEY, 
hP., b the Rev. Jonn MacNavueaut, M.A. Oxon., Author of the “Doctrine of 
“Ingpiration, &e. 
and Norearr, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, ‘Edinburgh. 


Shortly will appear, in 1 Vol., elegantly 
recently lished, in 8v0, 


ILLTAMS AND NORGATE have published the following |- 


CATALOGUES of their Stock :— 
1. CLASSICAL CATALOGUE. Greek and Latin Classics, Archeology, 
Philology, &c, 
2, THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. German and French Books.— Philosophy, 
Metaphysics. 


3. FRENCH CATALOGUE, General Literature, History, Voyages, Travels, &c. 

4. GERMAN CATALOGUE. General Literature, History, Belles Lettres, Suppl, 
Maps and 

5, LINGUISTIC CATALOGUE. European Languages. 

6. ORIENTAL CATALOGUE, with an Index to Nos, 5 and 6, 

7. ITALIAN CATALOGUE, 

8, SPANISH CATALOGUE, 

9. SCIENTIFIC AND MEDICAL CATALOGUE. 


10, FOREIGN BOOK CIRCULAR (No. 49, November Ist) is issued periodically 
and sent post free to purchasers ; contains New Books, and New Purchases, 
Any Catalogue sent post free for One Stamp. 


14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; & 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 
In Demy 8vo, with Portraits and Maps, Vols, I. and IL., price 40s. 


ISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, CALLED 
FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Tuomas Cartxix. Second Edition ie now 
y. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN EXCURSION TO CALIFORNIA.” ~ 
IN VICTORIA. By Ketty. 2 Vols. Post 
[On Monday next, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “PALISSY THE POTTER,” &c. 
EMOIRS OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 


WITH PICTURES. By H. BEennert. 
With about 250 Illustrations, Feap. 4to, price 7s, 6d. [On Monday next, 


SUNBEAM. A Book of from 


Edited by P. H. F.S.A. In 1 Vol., handsome! 
Sones BY ASONG WRITER. By W.C. Bennett. Post 8vo, 
price 3s, 6d. [On Monday nezt, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF MRS. HEMANS. 


Complete in 1 Vol. Large 8vo, with Portrait by Finden, 21s, 


THE COURSE OF TIME: A POEM. 
4 Fane Pottox, A.M. The Twenty-Seventh Edition. Feap, 8vo, price 


THE COURSE OF TIME. 
An Illustrated Edition. Designs by Birket Foster, Tenniel, and Clayton, Engraved 
by Dalziel, Evans, Green, and Woods. Royal 8y0, bound in gilt cloth, 21s, 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By Epmonpstounz Aytoun, DCL. Eleventh 
Edition, Fcap. 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


BOTHWELL: A POEM. 
By Ayrtovn, D.C.L. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. 
Edited by Professor Aytoun. 2 Vols. Feap. 8vo, 12s, 


THE BOOK OF BALLADS. 
New Waition, with additional Hiustrations, Grown ero, 


THE POEMS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLER. 
Translated by Sir E, Butwer Lyrtoy. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. 
Translated by W. E, Aytoun, D.C.L., and Tazopors Martin. 
POETICAL WORKS OF. PROFESSOR WILSON. 


Complete in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 


POETICAL WORKS OF D. M. MOIR (DELTA). 
With Portrait, and Memoir by Tuomas Atrp, 2 Vols. Fcap. 8vo, 14s, 


TALES BY PROFESSOR WILSON. 
Compris THE LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE; THE 
TRIALS OF MARGARET LYNDSAY; and THE FORESTERS, In 1 Vol. 
Post 8vo, price, 6s. cloth, 


LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. 
By Lieut.-Col. E. B. Hamizy. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, with 13 Illustrations 
by the Author, 6s. 


PROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S CHEMISTRY OF 
COMMON LIFE, 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, numerous Illustrations, price 11s. 6d. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 
By Avexanprr Jounston, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., F.R.G.S.,&c. A New and 
Enlarged Edition, 42 Plates beautifully printed in Colours, With 135 pages of 
Letterpress and Index. Imperial Folio, half-bound morocco, ” £12 12s, 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 
Reduced from the Edition in Imperial Folio, Price £2 12s. 6d. Imperial 4to, half- 


bound morocco, 


AN ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 
By ALEXANDER Keita Jounstoy, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., &c., Author of the 
«Physical Atlas.” Edited by J. R. Hin, Fi R.A.S. Imperial ‘Quarto, half-bound 
morocco, price 21s, 


THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 


By the Rev. James Wutrs, Author of “ Landmarks of English History,” &c. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


a Next week will be published, in Crown 8vo, 
NQUIRY INTO THE EVIDENCE KELATING TO THE 
CHARGES BROUGHT BY LORD MACAULAY AGAINST WILLIAM P: 
By Joun Pacer, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 
Braoxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Next week will be published, 
\ HAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? By Prststratvus Caxton, 
Author of “ My Novel,” &. 4 Vols. Post 8vo, price £2 2s. 
Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Next week will be published, 
HE POEMS AND BALLADS OF GOETHE. Translated by 
Ww. Aytoun, D.C.L., and Tozoporz Martin. In Feap, 8vo, 
price 6s, bound in cloth 
Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
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MR, ISAAC TAYLOR’S LAST WORK. 


In Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
THE WORLD OF MIND: 
AN ELEMENTARY BOOK. 
By ISAAC TAYLOR. 
“Contains much discriminating and profound thought.”— British Quarterly 


Review. 
“ Within the same bulk we know of no work on = Ae noe losophy abounding 
more in veracious, subtle, and thought.”— nal Review. 


ART: ITS SCOPE AND PURPOSE. 


By JOSIAH GILBERT. 


a) po. a lecture A, | an artist, not technical, all about oils and was! 
of the vince aud powers of Art, occasionally 
but always enthusiastic and vig 


but on the 
sometimes 


In Feap. se price 2s, 6d. boards, 


JOHN HOWARD: A MEMOIR. 
By HEPWORTH DIXON. 


A CHEAP AND REVISED EDITION, FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION, 
“A work ably executed, and deserving of the wide circulation it has obtained.”— 
Examiner. 


LONDON: JACKSON AND WALFORD, 18, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD 


Now ready, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo, cloth, lettered, 


YESTERDAY; 


OR, MABEL'S STORY. 


SAUNDERS AND OTLEY, PUBLISHERS, CONDUIT STREET. 


HORZ SUBSECIVE. 


Crown 8vo, price 9s. 


LOCKE AND SYDENHAM. 


WITH OTHER OCCASIONAL PAPERS. 


By JOHN BROWN, M.D. 
Fellow and Librarian of the Royal College of Physicians of —— 


“This volume is, in its way, a remarkable one. It is full of s ity, sense, and 
high feeling. It is evidently the production of one of those men who are the salt of 
the society in which they are found, and of the profession to which they belong. The 
charm of the book consists in the character it reveals, in the largeness, tolerance, and 
unaffected piety which breathe through it. ‘ Rab and his Friends’ isa story written 
with a poe Hg — power, worthy of the pathetic aud touching scene it describes,” 


“The volume commands various sources of interest. We hardly know where to find 
in the English 1 such a combination of fun, of humour, and of unaffected 


as in ‘Rab an Friends,’” 


Crown Syvo, with Portrait, price 6s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF FREDERICK 
PERTHES. 


“ A charming picture of home life and family affection.”— 
“An aad and upright, ners man, who loved his oe better than his 
Churchman, 


portrayed a character so beautiful as that of Caroline Perthes.” 


hae 
Scotsman, 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO, 
LONDON; HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


A Nove. Price 10s, 6d. 


“The author gives evid ion of abilities of no mean order. . > 
atic phrases, eailtent oe of thought, and powerfully written 
kled abundantly over the narrative... . . We must confess that we have 
sade met with such a wondrous book, and as all these irregular events are described 
in very good language, and interspersed with occasional flashes of genuine wit, we 
that the seekers after uncxpected sensations could scarcely find a better 
companion for a leisure hour,”—Morning Star. 

“The events narrated are supposed to occur about 1790, and we have some curious 
pietares of the Paris suid the period... .. The author, who from the evidence 
of his work we imagine to young, has all the rashness of youth, and does not trem- 
ble at an anachronism, But he has more than thiss—he has also vigour and freshness, 
and has thrown together a number of scenes and incidents many of which are a | 

power infinitely preferable to our mind 
r ‘style’ in the average mass of 


and described with a sort of 
to tame correctness which does duty 
novels.” —Morning Chronicle. 


L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET, W. 


ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. 
SOUVENIR OF THE ART TREASURES EXHIBITION, 


Han ‘s»mely bound in cloth, embossed, with gilt edges, price 12s. 
THE ART TREASURES EXAMINER, 


Containing upward; of 3(0 pages of Li tterpress, and 150 Jllastrations in 
the beet style of wcod engraving. 


This work is the on'y permanent recor ‘etorial, critical, and hi: torial—of the 
Art Treasures Exhibition at Manchester. The iterary Department con prises critical 
and descriptive contribu‘ions from the pers of well-known writers, 

May be had of the Publishers, Messrs. ALExanpER Ieutanp and Co., Examiner and 
Times Office, 22, Market-strect, Manchester; Messrs, Smita and Sons, 186, Strand, 
London ; or through any Bookseller. 


A Specimen Copy may be seen at Me. srs, Sur1m en] Sons, 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 
In 1 Vol., price 6s, in cloth, 


A FEW OUT OF THOUSANDS. 


By AUGUSTA JOHNSTONE, 
Author of a “ Woman's Preachings for Woman's Practice.” 


CONTENTS. 
A QUIET STREET. SYDNEY MALEE, 
A SUNBEAM. THE MUSIC MISTRESS, 
AN O'ER TRUE TALE. THE a MAN, 
MR, WILLIAM COLLINS. j MRS. POPPY. 
ECCLESIASTICE. THE STREET APPRENTICE. 


THE QUEEN BEss, THE WORKWOMEN’S BALL. 
THE SCHOOL MISTRESSES. 


THE DRAPER’S ASSISTANT. | 
NE 
LYDIA LUNN. 


FLORA THE MILLINER. 
behead BREAD WINNBRS. 


LONDON: GROOMBRIDGE J AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Just published, in Square 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.; calf antique, 12s. 6d. 
THE GRAVE: A POEM. 
By ROBERT BLAIR. 


ILLUSTRATED BY BIRKET FOSTER, JOHN TENNIBL, ETC. 
With a Preface by the Rev, F. W. Farrar, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


EDINBUGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


POPULAR TALES FROM THE NORSE. 
By GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO, 


On Tuesday, the 21st instant, will be published, price 34.; stamped 4d. 


PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1859. 


Illustrated by JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL. 


PUNCH OFFICE, 85, FLEET STREET. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS, 


A HOUSE TO LET. 
Price 34.; Stamped, 4d. 


OFFICE, 16, WELLINGTON STREET NORTH, STRAND. 


“THE COUNCIL OF TEN” 
LITERARY GAZETTE. 
Published every Saturday, price 4d.; Stamped, 5d. 


THE FIRST NUMBER of Vol. IJ.—under the New Management—will be 
published on the lst January. 


OFFICE, 4, BOUVERIE STREET. 
In 2 Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s. 


CHARMION E: 


A TALE OF THE GREAT ATHENIAN REVOLUTION. 


By E. A. LEATHAM, M.A. 


“ His style is as vivid as though he had never opened opened a Greek Lexicon. * Charmione’ 
is almost worthy—and even the ‘almost’ is very high ¥ raise—to take the place asa 
fe aed pm picture Of the daily life of aaa, that the ‘Last Days of Pompeii’ bas long 

en with to Rome. Mr. Leatham has succumbed much more to the popular 
taste than toh own necessities, in giving his work the externals of anovel. It isa 
dramatised history. . .. With the exception of the assumption of motives where 
historians can only s t them, and the any of a few dark which have 
been obscured by Xenophon’s interested silence, tham is ss exact in respect 
to main facts, as Bishop Thirlwal! or Mr. Grote. Yet there is no dry chronicli He 
is fully master of the art of making his characters tell in a lively manner wh: from 
his own pen would be tedious. But the great charm of the book is, that the author is for 
the moment an earnest Athenian patriot, standing aside and mourning alike the hideous 
crimes of the Demus and of the Thirty ; but recording the vicissitudes of the eventful 
contest with as vivid a realization of the scene and the circumstances as Thrasybulus 
himself might have done. . . . It is no small merit that with so much power of 
drawing the author’s antiquarian knowledge is never obtruded,”—Suturday Review, 

“It is a union of eet antiquarian learning, and Hellenic enthusiasm; and is a 

rited and beautiful representation of Athenian society and politics, from the death 

of Pericles to the ex fon of ~ Thirty Tyrants. . e writes out of the fulness of 
his heart as well as ie is a lover of Athens; and he writes eye eed ETy 
men do when they write of oh they love. He makes the violet crowned cit: its 
turbulent, intel t Demus live again. He sets before us the body (and makes ue us 
feel too) of veritable of Athens. . .. Almost any part of 
work w be vane of extract.” 

“*Charmione’ is the best example of 


Economist, 
ba “ The is evidence throughout of considerable power.”—Spectator. 
~ nione? may be read by men of the Sone whe have lost a little of their 


Greek, with infinite advantage. 
ee late Mr. Leatham 


be ranked ‘with ‘Pericles and Aspasia.’ "— 


Statesman, 
“A clever specimen of the classical novel.”— National Review. 


LOND2IN: BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, 
December, 1858. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


THE CORNWALLIS PAPERS AND CORRE- 
SPONDENCE RELATING CHIEFLY TO INDIA, AMERI IRELAND, 
AMIENS, &c. Edited by Cuaztes Ross. Portrait. 3 Vols.8vo, [Just ready. 


MR. GILBERT SCOTT’S REMARKS ON SECULAR 
AND DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. Second Edition. 8vo, 9s. 


mr. 
REV. MR. ELLIS’ VISITS TO MADAGASCAR, 
— With Notices of the People, Natural History, &c. Ilustrations. 


Iv. 
SIR HOWARD DOUGLAS ON NAVAL WARFARE 
WITH STEAM. Woodeuts, 8vo, 88. 6d. 


v. 
MR. KING'S TOUR TO THE ITALIAN VALLEYS 


OF THE ALPS, and all the Romantic and lese frequented “ Vals” of Northern 


t. Illustrations, Crown 18s, 


MR. JOHN FORSTER’S HISTORICAL AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS, 2 Vols. Post 8v0, 


SIR GARDNER WILKINSON ON COLOUR ; and on 
Il Diffusion of Taste among all Classes. Illustrations, 


MR. NICHOLLS'S HISTORICAL AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE ACCOUNT OF THE FOREST OF DEAN. Illustrations. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d 


1x. 
M. FERRIERS HISTORY OF THE AFGHANS. 


8vo, 21s, 


x. 
REV. MR. MANSEL’'S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
Second Edition. 8vo, 128, 


xt. 
LIFE -OF JAMES WATT. With Selections from his 
Correspondence, By Jamus P, Murrnxap, Portrait and Woodcuts, 8vo, 16s. 


RAWLINSON’S TRANSLATION OF HERODOTUS. 


Maps and Woodéuts, Vol, III, 8vo, 18s. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S SUPPLE- 
MENTARY DESPATCHES. Vol, II. 8vo, 20s, 


XxIv. 
REV. MR. PORTER'S HANDBOOK FOR SYRIA 
AND PALESTINE; hel Peninsula of Sinai, Edom, and the Syrian Desert. Maps 
and Plans, 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 24s, 


xv. 

THE STUDENTS HUME. A History of England, from 

the Invasion of Julius Cesar. By Davrpy Humes, abridged, and continued to the 
present time. Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


PROFESSOR BLUBTS SECOND SERIES OF PLAIN 
SERMONS. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d 


HANDBOOK FOR KEN T, SUSSEX, SURREY, 
HANTS, AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Map. 2 Vols, Post 8vo, 17s, 6d. 


XVIII. 


A LADY’S DIARY OF THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW. 
4th Thousand, Feap. 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


REV. DR. CURETON; REMAINS OF A VERY 
ANCIENT RECENSION OF THE FOUR GOSPELS IN SYRIAC. 4to, 24s, 


xx. 
DR. LIVINGSTONES MISSIONARY TRAVELS 
{BESEARCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA, 30th Thousand, Illustrations. 


XXL. 
LORD DUFFERINS LETTERS FROM HIGH 
LATITUDES, daring a Yacht Voyage in 1856, $rd Edition. Illustrations. 


MR. SCROPE’S GEOLOGY AND EXTINCT 
Youcanome OF CENTRAL FRANCE. 2nd Edition, Ilustrations. Medium 


XXIII, 
MR. JAMES PRINSEP’S ESSAYS ON IN DIAN | 
ANTIQUITIES, Edited by Epwazp Tuomas, Lllustrations, 2 Vols. 8vo, 52s. 62. 


xXIVv. 
REV. A. P. STANLEYS COMMENTARY OW ST. 
PAUL'S EPISTLES TO THE CORINTHIANS, 2nd Edition, 8vo, 18s. 


xxv. 
LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON—Tue Ratway 
By 4th Edition. Portrait, 8vo, 16s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


NOTICE 
TO BOOKSELLERS AND NEWS AGENTS. 


LORD BYRON’S WORKS. 


R. MURRAY eRe, £0 to caution the Trade against spurious 
Editions of LO IN’S WORKS, which, though bearing on them the 
words “ Byron’s Poetical Works,” “ Byron’s Poems,” and “ Works of Lord B Byron,” are 
deficient in the whole or princi; part of some of the best Poems; also against 
another Unauthorized Edition announced for publication, as “ Byron’s Complete 
the Copyright of Lord Byron’s Works has not and is te sole woperty 
of Mr. Murray, no perfect or : lete Edition can be petitohed ex M4 
this opportunity to warn Trade SELLING TOR 
E ANY PIRATED EDITION of a si (ee so will 
to law, and will render them liab! 


Early in January will be commenced 
MURRAY’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION FOR THE PEOPLE, 


OF 
LORD BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, 
COMPLETE. 
Printed on Good Paper, from the most ound Text, containing Notes = 


Rsv. GzorGe 
Bisnor 

Joun G. Lockuart. 
Lorp Brovextoy. 
Grrrorp. Tuomas CAMPBELL. 


To be published in Steel Eugravings. 


The FIRST PART, witha suaeanee | of Lord ey ay in his Albanian Dress, &c., will 
contain the whole of 


CHILDE HAROLD, FOR ONE SHILLING. 


Jerrery. 
Prorgssor Wiison. 


Sir Water Scorrt. 
Tuomas Moorr. 


From the ATHENZUM, May 29th, th 


“In an article on Byron, we are told that the now expired of 
almost everything excepting the Fourth Canto of ‘Childe e  Haval ’ there are m 
rival Editions of all sizes and prices, This is an unfortunate mistake. The last Can’ 
of ‘Childe Harold’ is by no means the last of Byron’s Eight yous = Fame 
run before the ee of the whole expires, and those who now bu: 

WwW pu without the sanction of Mr. Murray, BUY A IMPERFE 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
In a few days, 8vo, 


HE COMMON SENSE OF ART; a qigoture delivered in 
behalf of the Architectural Museum, at the South Kensington Museum, 
December 8th, 1858. By A. J. B. BERESFORD Horr, M.P. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 1s, 6d. 
HE BIBLE HISTORY OF SATAN. Is he a Fallen Angel? 
By a CamBripGz Mastzr or Axrts. 
London: Hatcmarp and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 
AUGUSTUS HARE’S SERMONS, 
Eighth Edition, 2 Vols. 12mo, price 14s, : 
ERMONS TO A COUNTRY CONGREGATION. By 
Harz, A.M., late fellow of New College, and Rector of 
Fae phe a somewhere was, if it could be hit off, which in 
‘familiar without being and in matter solid without being abstruse,” — 


Review. London : Hatowanp and Co., 197, Piccadilly, 
MR, RAWNSLEY’S NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS. 
12mo, cloth, price 6s. 
ERMON’S PREACHED 1 IN OOUNTRY CHURCHES. | R. 
dalen College, Oxford, Author of “Yillage: Sermons, ly Cate- 
chetical,” &c. 
London: HatcHarD ‘and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 
MR. STOKES’S VOLUME OF SERMONS, 
Feap., cloth, price 5s, 6d, 
ERMONS. By Epwarp Sroxgs, M.A., Student of Christ 
se late Whitehall Preacher, and Select Preacher in the socaaces Sa 


“One og advantage of English Sermons over those of most ine 2 
—we § of good specimens of either class—is that the former itl bear ea 


as well as hearing. Those now before us, by Mr. Stokes, illustrate 
quality; they do not deal with any controverted subject, and v Ohelot pervading with 
at all, but there is a tone of real piety and of love towards 
which stamp them as essentially Christian sermons.”—Literary Cmccimon® 
London: Harcnanrp and Co., 187, Piccadilly. J.H.and J. Parxer, Oxford. _ 
BISHOP COURTENAY ON THE FUTURE STATE. 
In 1 Vol., 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


HE THEIR EVIDENCES and NATURE, 


showing the value of Gospel Reve! 
D.D., Lord Bishop of See ag (Jamaica). 
: Harcnarp and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 
Fifth ae 2 Vols, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 


SHELTERING VINE. By the Countess of 
With an Introduction by the Very Rev. R. C. Trzncu, D.D., Dean of 


mithe “object of this work is to afford consolation under the various trials of os 
and body to which all are are exposed, by a Som 
extracts from old and modern authors in prose and poetry, wi a 
Prayers adapted to the same, 

London: Harenarp and Co., 187, Piccadilly. 


PPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


16mo, cloth extra, gilt leaves, pit 5s. 
Also, the Innustgatzp Epition, 4to, cloth, gilt leaves, 31s. 6d. ; morocco extra, 


£2 8s 
‘Also, the Lrsrary Eprtton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 
London: Harcwann and Co., 187, Piccadilly ; and of any Bookseller. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “PEEP OF DAY.” 
Just published, 18mo, cloth, with Illustrations by Harvey, price 2s. 6d. 


ORE ABOUT JESUS; a Sequel to “ Peep of Day.” By the 


same Author. 


Londen: Harcmarp and Co., 187, Piccadilly ; and of avy Bookseller. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


PRESCOTT’S PHILIP THE SECOND. Vol. III. Library 
Edition, 8vo, 14s. Cabinet Edition, Post 8vo, 5s. 


SICILY, CALABRIA, AND THE TOP OF. MOUNT 
ETNA. By the Usrsorzcrsp Fematzs. Coloured Plates. 7s. 6d. 


MILLER’S COUNTRY BOOK. With 300 Illustrations, by 
Birket Foster, Weir, John Gilbert, &¢. 6s. 


' CAVALIERS OF FORTUNE; or, British Heroes in Foreign 


Wars. By James Grant, Author of “ Romance of War.” 5s. 


JAPAN AND HER PEOPLE. By Anprew Sreinmerz. 
With many Iustrations. 5s. 


EMINENT MEN AND POPULAR BOOKS. (Reprinted. 


by permission from the Times.) 2s. 


MECHI’S HOW TO FARM PROFITABLY. With Por- 
trait and Illustration. 2s. 


HELENA A BERTRAM. By the Author of “The Four 
rs. 


A COUN TRY BOOK. By Wirnax Howirr. With Eight 
Illustrations by Birket Foster. 3s. 6d. 
Author of 


KANGAROO HUNTERS. ‘3B A. Bowman. 
“ The Castaways,” &e. With Eight Ih 8s. 3s. 6d, 

DISRAELI’S CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. Edited 
by his Son, the Right Hon. B, Disrazur. 3 Vols., 13s, 6d, 

CALAMITIES AND QUAREELS OF AUTHORS. By 


T. Disrazti. New Edition. 


THE DERBY MINISTRY. A Series of Cabinet Pictures of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. 1s. 6d. 


THE TWO FRIGATES. A Naval Story. By the Author of 
“The Green Hand. 


THE EX-WIFE. By Joux Jane, Author of “Will He 
Marry Her?” “ Too Clever by 


A HANDY BOOK OF CRIMINAL LAW. hiefly 
applicable to Commercial Transactions, By W. SLEIGH, 


2s. 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED; or, the Crown, the Senate, 
and the Bench. By Atzany Fonsiangue, Jun., Esq. 2s, 6d. 


Loxrpow: ROUTLEDGE, WARNES, AND ROUTLEDGE, FARRINGDON-STREET. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. Illustrated by T. Creswick, D. 
Maclise, J. E. Millais, C. Stanfield, W. Mulready Sis, 6d,). 2is, 


GOLDSMITH’S POEMS. With Illustrations by Birket 
Foster and Noel Humphreys,. Printed in colours by Evans (morocco, 31s. 6d.), 21s. 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. Selected by the Rev. R. A. 
Witimorr. With 100 Illustrations (morocco, 31s, 6d.). 21s. 


ODES AND SONNETS. With [Illustrations by Birket 
Foster and J. Sleigh. gee 12s. 6d. 


THE LOWER RHINE. Henry Maynew. With 20 
Steel Engravings from Drawings R ket Foster. 21s. 


THE UPPER RHINE. By Henry Maruew. With 20 
Steel Engravings from Drawings by Birket Foster. 21s, 


ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE. Vol. I. Edited by 
Howaxzp Sraunron. With 270 Illustrations by John Gilbert. 18s. 


ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPEARE. Vol. II. Edited by 
Howarp Staunton. With 270 Illustrations by John Gilbert. 18s, 


THE HOME AFFECTIONS. Edited by Cuartes Mackay. 
With 100 Illustrations (morocco, 31s. 6d.; or by Hayday, £2 2s.). 21s. 


THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Edited by the Rev. R. A. Wiuxtmorr. With 100 Ilustrations (morocco, 31s, 6d, ; 


or by Hayday, £2 2s.). 21s. 
LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. With a Steel 


Sw a haa Illustrations by John Gilbert (morocco, 31s. 6d.; or by Hayday, 
RHYMES AND ROUNDELAYS. With many Illustrations 
by the First Artists (morocco, 25s.)? 15s. 
SUMMER TIME IN THE COUNTRY, By the Rev. R. 


A. Wittmorr, With 46 Illustrations (morocco, 20s.). 12s 


WORDSWORTH’S DESERTED COTTAGE. With Illus- 
trations by B. Foster, J. Gilbert, and Wolf (morocco, 12s, 64.), 7s. 6d. 


THE © COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH, and other 
By H, W. Lonergttow. Illustrated by John Gilbert (moroeeo, 12s. 64.), 


THE MINSTREL. By James Bearers. With 33 Illustrations 
by Birket Foster (morocco, 12s. 6d.). 7s. 6d 

GERTRUDE OF WYOMING. Dy Tuomas CAMPBELL. 
With 35 Illustrations (morocco, 12s. 6d.). 7s. 6d. 

COMUS; a Masque. JouNn With 30 Illustrations 
(morocco, 12s. 6d.). 

LONGFELLOW'S VOICES OF THE NIGHT. Illustrated 
by John Gilbert (morocco, 12s. 6d. 

LON GFELLOW’S EVAN GELINE. With Illustrations by 
Joun Giteert (morocco, 12s, 6d.). 7s. 6d. 

PICTURE F. ABLES. With 100 Illustrations by Otto Speckter 
(morocco, 10s. 64.). 


An Illustrated Christmas Presents and will be 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNES, & ROUTLEDGE, EC. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


FORTHCOMING. 
PASSAGES FROM MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By Syprey Lapy Morgan. 8vo, with Portrait of Lady Morgan, and 
View of her Drawing-room, 15s. [On December 24th. 


JOURNAL OF MY LIFE DURING THE 
GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Mrs. Grace 
Exsiorr. Written at the express desire of His Majesty King George III, 
8vo, with Three beautiful Portraits from a Painting by Gainsborough, - 
and from a Miniature by Cosway, &c., 10s. 6d. [On December 23rd. 


THE LAST JOURNALS OF HORACE 


WALPOLE. Edited by Dr. Doran. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo, with Portraits 
of Wilkes and Lord North, 30s. [On December 30th. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT; A Tale of the Day. 
By Suretey Brooxs, Author of “Aspen Court.” 8yo, with Twenty- 
four Illustrations by Tenniel, and handsomely bound, 13s. 

[On December 23rd. 


THE THREE CLERKS. By Anrnony 


Trottorr. In 1 Vol., uniform with “ Barchester Towers,” 5s. 


COMPLETION of HORACE WALPOLE’S 
.LETTERS. The Ninth Volume, with Five Portraits and copious Index 
Nominum. Edited by Peter 8yo, 10s. 6d. 
[On December 23rd. 


NEW EDITION of DR. DORAN’S TABLE 
TRAITS AND SOMETHING ON THEM. This New Edition is in 
Post 8vo, uniform with all Dr. Doran’s subsequent Works. Post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
NEW PICTURES AND OLD PANELS. 


By Dr. Doran, Author of “Habits and Men,” &c. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d., 
with Portrait of the Author. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH JOURNALISM 


from the Foundation of the Newspaper Press in England to the Re- 
peal of the Stamp Act in 1855. With Sketches of Press Celebrities, 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s, 


FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS 
MERCHANT, Translated and Edited by Lady Wattace. 2 Vole. 
Small 8vb, 12s. 


STRUGGLES IN FALLING. By Henry 
Joun LzsTER. Small 8vo, 6s. 


MISS MITFORD’S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MY LITERARY LIFE; with Selections from my Favourite Poets and 
Prose Writers. Crown 8vo, Portrait, 6s. 


THE LADIES OF BEVER HOLLOW. By 
the Author of “Mary Powell.” New Edition. Small 8vo, price 5s. 


CURIOSITIES OF FOOD IN ALL 
COUNTRIES. | By Psrsz Luxp Small Svo, 6s., hand- 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS MUSIC. 


Just published, price Ox Gurwxs, magnificently bound, and with Illustrations by J. Brandard and Miss Corbeau, 


THE OPERATIC ALBUM FOR 1859. 


CONTAINING A SELBCTION OF 


ONE HUNDRED GEMS FROM THE FOLLOWING POPULAR MODERN OPERAS, 


ABRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE WITHOUT WORDS, - 
By RUDOLF NORDMANN. 


MARTHA. LA TRAVIATA. 


| LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 
LUISA MILLER. | SONNAMBULA. -| -LINDA DI CHAMOUNI. f 
LES VEPRES SICILIENNES. - ~ NORMA; LUCREZIA BORGIA. 
RIGOLETTO. PURITANI. FILLE DU REGIMENT. 
ERNANI. DON PASQUALE. | ROBERT LE DIABEPF. . 
IL TBOVATORE. ELISIRE D’AMORE. LES HUGUENOTS, 


New Edition, priee 7s. 6d., with Portrait of Signor Mario, by paeary in Colours, endil bound in crimson — 
and gold, gilt edges, © : 


THE VERDI ALBUM. 


A Colleetion of ‘Twenty-five Songs from Verdi's Operas, in English and Italian, many. beatiful Compositions. 
hitherto unknown i in this country, and arranged i in such a manner as to suit nearly every description of Voice. . 


involami, Ernani ; Tutto sprezzo, Eraani ; Infelice! tu eredevi, Ernani ; O vecchio cor, I Due Foscari ; Questa dunque, I Dus 
Foscari; Sempre all’ alba, Giovanni: d’ Arco ; La mia letizia, Lombardi ; Non fu sogno, Lombardi; Quando le sere, Luisa Miller; Picta, respetto: 
onore, Macbeth ; Va pensiero, Nabuco; Ciel pietoso, Oberto; E il sol dell’ anima, Rigoletto; La donna é mobile, Rigoletto; Questa o quella, 
Rigoletto ;' Cielo di stelle orbato, Simon Boccanegra ; Cielo pictoso, Simon Boccanegra ; Ah! forse é lui, La Traviata; Sempre libera, La Traviata ; 

* Libiamo! libiamo, La Traviata ; Ah! che la morte, I! Trovatore ; Il balen, It Trovatore ; Tacea la notte, Il Trovatore ; Di tale amor, IZ Trovatores 
Il logger, Vépres Siciliennes. 


Reena Edition, with Tilustration, and Cover in Colours, by Brandard, price 53. (75 pages full music size), 


LAURENT’S ALBUM OF DANCE MUSIC. 


Containing the following Sixteen popular Quadrilles, Valses, Polkas, Galops, and Varsoviana, as performed by the Author's Band 
at the Queen’s State Ball, and at all the Theatres and Places of Amusement in London and the Provinces. 


Contents :—La Traviata Quadrille; Les Huguenots Quadrille; St. Patrick Quadrille ; Highlanders’ Quadrille; Partant pour la Syrie Quadrille; New 
Lancers Quadrille; Valse du Carnaval; Valses from Les Vépres Siciliennes; Ethel Newcome Valse; Villikins Valse; Romanoff Waltz; Marguerite 
Polka; FP Paes Malakoff Galop; Argyll Galop; and original Varsoviana. 


In One Volume, beautifully bound in crimson and gold (gilt edges), price 73. 6d., a New Edition of 


MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 
Epirzy sy J. W. DAVISON. 


Containing the whole of the ofits celebrated Lieder ohne Worte, with a Preface by the Editor, and a Portrait of 
Menpeztssonx, by John Lynch. 


and most elegant edition of the famous ‘ Lieder ohne Worte’ by every lover 
of Mendelssohn, not excepting such of them as already possess those exquisite pieces as they have been already published; for independently of the besuty 
of the volume, and the clearness and accuracy of the text, which every one who chermbes- 


“In One handsome Volume (pp. 166), cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


@HE HARMONIUM MUSEUM. 
Containing One Hundred Favourite Pieces, both Sacred and Secular. Selected and arranged for the Harmonium. 
By RUDOLF NORDMANN, 


Preceded by a descriptive notice of the character and capabilities of the Instrument 
By HENRY SMART. 


This invaluable work settee temeeticn by the following Masters :—Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Handel, Weber, Mendelssohn, 
Ressini, Pengolesi, Meyerbeer, Bellini, Verdi, Curschmann, Auber, Gordigiani, &c. &c. 


_sxnoasniy AND SONS, MUSICAL LIBRARY, 24 & 28, HOLLES STREET. 


mm Savitz and James Attow Epwaaps, at their Officc, 4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, in the Coun ; and Published by 
Homiagtord Cottages, Islington, at the Office, Strand, im the same County.— 1858. > 
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